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gg” NOTICE,—An ARIA, written expressly for 


SIGCNOR CARDONI, 
by a celebrated Italian Composer, will be presented to the 
Subscribers of the “‘Musical World,” with the First Number 
of the month ensuing, 5 


JENNY LIND. 09 
Tue mystical correspondence apropos of the nightingale of 
nightingales has been continued since our last. Edward 
Jennings, Esq:, Chancery-lane, 9, is evidently not a man to 
be brow-beaten.. He accordingly addresses the following 
letter to Mr. Bunn, at half-past ten o’clock on Friday night, 
and a copy thereof'to the editor of the Morning Post, which 
the editor of the Morning Post forthwith publishes in his paper 
of Saturday, prefacing its introduction with the observation 
that “ No answer has been returned,to Mdlle..Jenny Lind’s 
solicitor, as will be seen by the following letter :”— 
[Copy] 
9, Chancery Lane, March 19, 1847. 
*¢Sir—1 am. Mil waiting for the ‘answefito my communications, 
which you promised.should be-immediate... On my part, all the forms 
of courtesy and business have been observed. .On my first. addressing 
you I had the honour of observing that the letter of. Mademoiselle Lind 
was open to your inspection, and‘that of your fegal advisers, On your 
expressing a wish to have this lettér in your hands to satisfy yourself, I 
called upon you, and whilst J stated that this, note formed: an essential 
part of my.instructions, and £ could not.therefore part with it, I placed 
it in your hands to peruse. On returning it, you stated that you were 
perfectly satisfied as to its authenticity, and would give mea feply in the 
course of that day. . This-answer I therefore beg leave to demand directly 
at your hands; and I trust that if you are now held: by @ bond to other 
parties, which prevents your acceptance of a gift of peace, of which you 
of course could not foresee the generous offer; and still. less the extra- 
ordinary liberality—I trust you will consider it die to yourself and to 
Mdjie. Lind, in all fairness, to state the circumstances. I have the 


honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) “«E, JENNINGS. 


“*To Alfred Bunn, Esq., Theatre Royal, Drury-lane’” 
Next morning the Cerberus of the Morning Chronicle, ever 
watchful at his post (no pun), prints aud comments upon the 
above, annexing to it, by way of tag, a copy of a letter from 
Mr. Bunn, of Drury-lane, to Jénnings, Esq., Chancery-lane, 9, 
which runs.as follows :— 





“Dawley, near Hays, March 20, 1847. 

“ Sir,—I cannot admit of your putting words into-my mouth I never 
uttered, or constructions upon my conduct not founded on fact ; and 
with this observation I dismiss. your nonsensical remarks of ‘demand 
directly’—‘a bond to.others’—‘a gift of peace,’—-‘ generous . offer’— 
* extraordinary liberality’ &c. &c.—evidently intended for further exparte 
publication. I stated to you that 1 would send an immediate answer to 
the letter you showed me, bearing the signature of ‘Jenny Lind;’ and 
although I believed, and still believe, that letter.to have been concocted 
in London, I did answer it at once, addressing: Madile Lind herself at 
Vienna. As you state’ she is a client of yours, I refer you to her for the 
nature of my reply.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

“(@. B. Jennings, Esq., &c. &c. &e.” 


“A Bunn 





We arevas*muth in‘the-dark as ever. Were it not a’ clear 
impossibility, we should think that Mademoiselle Jenny 
Lind would please, both parties, by coming to London, and 
not coming to London, at one and the same period: Mean 
time the Post chronicles (no pun), in-one of its recent articles 


|.on the Opera, the fact that Jenny Lind has started from 
‘| Vienna, on her roule to London. 


This would settle the 
question but. for a paragraph inthe same paper, lower down 


the same column, which, after trumpeting the praises of 
Jenny Lind in Meyerbeer’s Camp of. Silesia, states that 
another opera is preparing for her at the- An-der-Wien 
Theatre. How this can be reconciled with her having already 
started from Vienna for London, we leave the Post to decide. 

Postexiptom.—In the Morning Post of Wednesday, March 
24, we read as follows :— 

“ We are happy to state that during the performance a foreign courier 
arrived, bringing letters announcing the departure of Malle. Jenny Lind 
from Vienna,.on her way to fulfil her engagement at her Majesty's Theatre. 
The letters also announce the arrival, immediately after Easter, of 
Standig). Thus we shall have the great Italian. basso, Lablache, and the 
greatest German basso at the same time. Novelty will succeed novelty 
Ernané on Saturday, 1 Due Foscari after Easter week, whilst Jenny: Lind 
will. make her début in Alicia, in Meyerbeer’s grand opera of Roberto % 
D.avolo.” 

In the same column occurs the following :— 

“The enthusiasm of the Viennese public for the opera of The Camp of 
Silesia continues unabated. At each representation the Imperial Theatre, 
notwithstanding the great increase of prices, is filled to excess, and the 
receipts invariably amount to about 11,000 florins (about 600/.): The 
opera of Robert le Diabie is about to be reproduced, in which Mdlle. J. 
Lind will fill the part of Alice as well as that of the Princess. Itis said 
M. Meyerbeer has undertaken to set to music for the theatre 4n-der- 
Wien, a new opera, the words of which are by M. Baurenfeld. 

Will our excellent.contemporary oblige us. by an explanation 
of this seeming contradiction? It is not easy to understand 
how Jenny Lind can be about to appear in Robert le. Diable, 
having already. started for London. We have no doubt, how- 
ever, that the matter will be cleared up, as we hinted above, and 
that Jenny Lind will be proved, as we hinted above, ubiquitous. 


LOLA MONTEZ. 

Ir appears that the letter which has gone the round of the 
English and French press, stopping short at the Journal des 
Debats, is after all nothing more than a hoax. _ The Journal des 
Debats suspecting the hand-writing not-to be Lola’s, declined 
inserting the letter. The National, less wary, gave it in- 
sertion. It runs as follows :— 

(Translation). 

“ Sir—I have read in your joarnal infamous articles against my 
person, and against one of the,most just and most noble of Kings... Far 
from complaining of them, I rather,congratulate myself on an 
which gives me the opportunity of enlightening you with respect to me 
Knowing so well your fairness as to be assured that you will consider: 
a duty to defend a woman, exposed to the infernal intrigues of th 
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Jesuits, and of their blind partisans, 1 hope that you will also be kind 
enough to insert the present letter in one of the earliest numbers. of 
your journal. Arrived at Munich towards the commencement of the 
month of October of last year, I soon saw with astonishment the Jesuits 
exercised a fatal and immense influence in that city, as well as in all 
Bavaria. Having loudly declared myself against such an abuse, and 
being ignorant that the last Ministry conformed itself to their principles, 
I saw myself imperceptibly and adroitly exposed to the cruel intrigues 
of which the disciples of Loyola are capable, without having given cause 
for them by my own conduct. Since then every day brought new 
attempts; calumny in all its forms was employed; I received menaces 
of being poisoned, assassinated ; every day insulting letters, bearing my 
signature, were addressed to the most respectable persons of the capital, 
in order to excite them against me. Even an offer of a life income cf 
50,000f. was made to me if I would censent to disappear without noise, 
but I refused the proposition with indignation. His Majesty the King 
having, of his own free will, dismissed a professor of the University 
belonging to the Jesuits’ party, I was assailed in the house I inhabit by 
a mob which was paid by them, and though I had never meddled in any 
matter which concerned the Government, I saw myself exposed to the 
danger of being stoned to death. Happily the good sense of the inha- 
bitants of Munich, and the wise measures of the authoritles, soon 
reduced the mob to order. This statement of facts proves sufficiently 
the injustice that the newspapers have done me. If I had had any 
influence, and if I had consented to use it on behalf of my enemies, 
instead of being persecuted as I am now, they would not have failed to 
declare me the heroine of their patron, and then there would have been 
not only a Saint Ignatius Loyola, but, according to their proverb that 
“the end sanctifies the means,” they would have proclaimed a Sancta 
Lola! “*T have, &c., 
(Signed) “ Lona Montez.” 

A provincial journal, The Cheltenham Looker-on, gives the 
following history of the fair intriguer’s life; which, albeit we 
altogether doubt its authenticity, we reprint for the edification 


of our readers : 

** Wuo 1s Lota Montes ?—The donnais of a very good Spanish family, 
but was born in Ireland. Her friends returning to Spain, young Lola 
accompanied them, and in due course, at an early age, married an officer 
in the Spanish service, and mixed in very good society. ‘This marriage 
did not turn out a very happy one, and Donna Lola eloped with an 
Irishman ; she was afterwards abandoned by her lover in Dublin, when 
she commenced a career of profligacy remarkable only for its audacity. 
One of her many admirers procured her some lessons in stage dancing, 
and had influence enough to get her an engagement at the Opera. She 
appeared as Lola Montes, the whole matter having been kept as secret as 
possible. But the men of the omnibus box, and the habitués of the 
stalls, recognised in the new “Spanish dancer’’ their old friend “ Betsy 
Watson,” and the whole affair was voted a ‘‘take in.” Lola then pro- 
ceeded to Paris where she failed. From Paris she went to Berlin, and from 
Berlin to Munich, where, it seems, she has completely enslaved the King. 
It is difficult to say which runs to the greatest excess, his Majesty’s 
infatuation, or the lady’s insolence. Lola had, before the ‘‘ bull-dog”’ 
story, managed to make herself tolerably notorious by refusing to rise 
when the Royal Family entered the Theatre, according to the custom at 
Munich, and persisted in retaining her seat in her box even when the 
propriety of rising was suggested to her. The King of Bavaria must be 
a sad fellow indeed, even when tried by the very lax standard of German 
court morality. The most beautiful room in his palace is that which is 
devoted to the portraits of his mistresses, The apartment is hung with 
crimson-coloured velvet, and the portraits of some dozen beautiful 
women, all in deep gold oval frames, decorateit. The effect is beautiful 
in the extreme. The Ministers and attachés of the German Courts here 
(London) are quizzed unceasingly by the quondam friends of “ Betsy 
Watson,” for the doting fondness of the Bavarian King.” 


If any of our readers believe a word of the above, we con- 
gratulate them on their good faith. We ourselves do not, and 
were we asked our reason for publishing it, we should be 
puzzled to give it. But it is too late now to leave it out. 





MADAME BISHOP IN THE PROVINCES. 
; (From a Correspondent.) 
Madame Bishop terminated her engagement in Edinburgh 


on Friday the 19th instant, The evening’s performance, an- 


nounced as her benefit, was Donizetti's Anna Bolena, slightly 
compressed, and the grand scena from Tancredi, “ O patria 
dolce.” The house was very full, and most fashionably at- 





sensation. She was hailed:with cheers repeatedly throughout 
the operas The acting of Madame Bishop was no. less the 
theme of admiration. She possesses great fire and vigour, 
and the subdued portions of. her performance are marked by 
fine discrimination and taste. Her pathos, above all, is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. With those various and rare qualifications 
the artist could not fail to rouse the audience to a state of en- 
thusiasm, and there has been seldom more excitement witnessed 
and heard in a theatre, than there was in the theatre Royal on 
Friday night. A singular circumstance took place on Friday 
evening, which tells more loudly than newspaper organs, or 
voices of friends, the high estimation in which Madame Bishop 
is held by those who have heard her, and the value they at- 
tach to that which they have once heard her sing. After the 
scena from Tancredi had been encored and repeated, a nun: 

ber of slips were sent round from the front to the stage- 
door, requesting the fair cantatrice to favour the audience once 
more with her exquisite new Rondo Finale from L’ Elisir- 
d’Amore. Madame Bishop at once consented, and after the 
interlude, came on in Adina’s costume, led by Mr. Reeves as 
Nemorino, and was received with applause which endured for 
a considerable time. The Rondo was unanimously encored, 
and was repeated ; and after the curtain fell, Madame Bishop 
was recalled before the curtain to receive a farewell salutation 
from an Edinburgh audience. It is really impossible to do 
justice to the ebullition of genuine feeling of kindliness and 
admiration which roused the assembly when the fair vocalist 
appeared. Not the gentlemen oniy, but ladies rose up, and 
waved their handkerchiefs, and the roar of voices might have 
been heard at the end of Princes-street, or at Holyrood 


House. Such a theatrical parting has been rarely seen. It 
is due to Madame Bishop, as a lady, to state, that her unas- 
suming, gracious, and conciliating behaviour has won the 


suffrages of all those with whom she came in contact on the 
stage, whether they were principals or secondaries. It is well 
known that her attendance at rehearsals was punctual to a 
moment, and that during rehearsal, although she had been 
singing every night, she sang in full voice, in order to benefit 
the other performers. Her conduct in this respect is worthy 
of remark, and might afford a good lesson to some great 
singers without a tithe of her ability. Take it forall in all, Ma- 
dame Bishop’s engagement in Edinburgh has been the most 
successful for very many years. The tenor, Mr. Reeves, seems 
to improve, as he sings more in consort with Mde. Bishop. We 
cannot speak very loudly in praise of tlie band or the chorus. 
The leader, however, Mr. Mackenzie, is deserving of a good 
note of comment. He acts as an able general over a very 
minute and inefficient army. ‘ 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


There has been no change of performances since our last. 
La Sonnambula was given on Saturday and on Tuesday, with 
the new ballet of Thea, and Marie Taglioni’s Pas de la 
Rositre between the acts of the opera. The audience was 
brilliant and crowded on both occasions. On Thursday there 
was no performance. To-night Ernani will be given. 

Gardoni has confirmed the impression he produced on his 
first appearance in Elvino. We cannot pay him a greater 
compliment than to say that he is worthy of being associated 
with Rubini and Mario in the personation of that arduous 
character, at once the fear and the desire of youthful tenors. 
With the public he is already as great a favorite as ever trod 
the boards of Her Majesty’s Theatre. Castellan is always 
graceful and unpretending. Balfe is effecting wonders with 





tended. The singing of Madame Bishop created an immense 





his orchestra:‘and chorus. The Boreas of the Chronicle may 
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bluster till his cheeks burst, he cannot prevent the public 
from appreciating real merit wherever it is to be found. 

The new ballet of Thea has completely won the public 
heart. A more picturesque and beautiful spectacle was never 
placed upon the stage. As for Carolina Rosati, after what has 
been said of herin he Times, we despair of apostrophizing 
her in adequate terms, Nevertheless, we propose dedicating an 
“esthetic column” to her, and the fascinating Marie Taglioni, 
en a near occasion. The Bouquet, with Rosati as the rose, 
creates a furore night after night, and the step in which she 
ties her pretty feet in a knot, and unties them again, ‘is like a 
little bit of flickering sunshine demonstrated in choregraphy. 
A triple encore is the invariable sequence, and Rosati, never 
tired, grows lither and stronger with each repetition. Little 
Taglioni is a flower that one fears to caress lest one should 
crush it. Her pas in the second tableau is inimitable for 
natural simplicity and grace. With no other danseuses than 
these Mr. Lumley’s ballet would be complete. What will it 
be when Grahn, and Cerito, and Taglioni, and Perrot, and 
above all, the peerless Carlotta, shall arrive! 

Mr. Lumley has thus accomplished his ante-Easter season 
with singular credit to his establishment. The question is no 
longer how he will get artists of sufficient consequence to 
earry him through, but how he can find enough to do for the 
artists he has secured. He has really an embarras de 
richesses. Six months ago he had nothing before him but 
despair—an empty stage and empty benches, But, as it 
were, by a waive of his hand, he has summoned before him a 
goodly array of talent; he has created a new atmosphere of 
stars of the first magnitude; he has made a world out of 
nothing. Balfe, his faithful lieutenant, has seconded him 
with all the zeal and energy for which his character is 
remarkable. He has collected a mighty band of vocalists 
and instrumentalists, which he has organized and mar- 
shalled into discipline. It was thought impossible to find either 
singers or players, but here is a goodly host of them, armed at 
all points, and ready to do battle in the cause of their general, 
The fuss made about Jenny Lind and Mendelssohn serves 
very well to throw dust in the eyes of unreflecting persons ; 
but Jenny Lind will be shortly here,and Mendelssohn too, to 
speak for themselves; and that Mr. Lumley will be justified 
by both of them, we do not, and never did, entertain a doubt. 

Let us summon common sense to aid us in the argument. 
Those who know Mendelssohn, and those who have been with 
him lately, are perfectly aware that he takes an immense 
interest in the rivalry now going on between the two Operas. 
A gentleman who has lately come from Germany, and has 
been staying with Mendelssohn at his own house, assures us 
that he talks of nothing else. With him it is a national 
question—a question of rivalry between two opposite schools, 
the German and the Italian. Need we insist upon a matter 
so well-known as the entire want of sympathy which 
Mendelssohn entertains for the latter, and the devotion with 
which he adheres to the former? ‘‘ Oh,” he has been heard 
to exclaim, ‘‘let Mr. Lumley get Jenny Lind, and he will 
have it all his own way.” Jenny Lind is a German singer,) 
and Mendelssohn prefers German singers to Italian singers; 
as he prefers German composers to Italian composers. ‘The 
truth is, that in this question, whichis to him @ question of art; 
Mendelssohn is all for Mr. Lumley. Arguing from these facts, 
which are authentic and incontroveftible, is it at all pre- 
posterous to suppose that Mendelssohf was'in treaty with the 
director of Her Majesty’s Theatre to write an opera, and that 
opera The Tempest of Shakspere? Is it not, on the contrary, 





rather probable than improbable? ‘That Scribe has made a 





libretto from the text we know; that a literary gentleman 
in England has been engaged to translate it into Italian verse, 
we know. Is it, then, at all likely that Mr. Lumley would 
have entered into these engagements for the mere gratification 
of throwing away his money? Moreover, we have heard 
Mendelssohn declare, that, if.ever he wrote an opera, The 
Tempest would be the subject of his choice. Again, those 
who know how particular Mendelssohn is in finishing his 
works, how long a time he occupies in their completion, and 
with what reluctanee he allows them to go out of his hands 
before they have received the last polishing touches of his pen, 
will not be at all astonished that an opera promised by him 
for one year should not be ready till the next. Mendelssohn 
does not, and will not, compose to order—he waits for in- 
spiration. How long was Elijah expected before it was 
produced ? Why, even at the last moment, only three weeks 
before the Birmingham Festival, he wrote to a friend in London, 
and in the course of his letter expressed @ hope that his 
oratorio might be ready in time —hinting, thereby, that 
it was by no means a certainty. And when it was 
produced, disdaining his triumph, he took away with 
him, to Germany, the score and all the vocal and or- 
chestral parts, with the intention of revising and correct 
ing. He was not satisfied. How much less easily 
would he be satisfied with an opera, which, were 
he ever so discontented, after hearing one performaace, he 
could not possibly withdraw without injuring the theatre at 
which it might be produced. An oratorio is given once during 
a music meeting ; an opera must be given many times during 
the season, to repay the expense of getting it out, and must 
continue to be represented, with all its faults on its head. 
Elijah was performed once, achieved a triumph, was with- 
drawn by the composer, who was not satisfied, although the 
public was, and has never been played since, any where, 
although all Germany is anxious to hear it. The Tempest, on 
the contrary, once represented, must remain at the manager’s 
disposal, until it has served his turn and run out its attraction. 
On these grounds we reiterate the belief we have so often 
expressed, that the promised opera of Mendelssohn is no 
invention of Mr. Lumley’s, but a thing actually contemplated, 
and, for ought we know, in process of completion. At the 
same time, we shall not be at all surprised, knowing Men- 
delssohn’s character, his love for his art, and the sedulous 
care he takes of a reputation at once the most brilliant and 
the most solid in musical Europe—we shall not, we repeat, 
be at all surprised if the production of the opera be deferred 
till next season. Mendelssohn will not be hurried in the 
composition of his small, much less of his great works—and 
for this who can blame Mr. Lumley? In arguing thus, we do 
but render justice where it is due—to Mr. Lumley’s integrity, 
which we will not see unfairly impeached, and to Mendelssohn’s 
sensitiveness, which is one of those traits in his character that 
constitute him so thoroughly the great and conscientious 
‘artist. Meanwhile the long rhapsody, published in the Morning 
Chronicle, on Thursday, we set down at its’ proper value. To 
those who judge impartially and think seriously it signifies 
nothing. Supporting our claims to be called unbiassed and 
impartial, however, we quote that portion of it which relates 
exciusively to Jenny Lind and to Mendelssohn. 

“ Our present object is to refer to the two great causes of complaint 
specified in the above article against the Morning Chronicle. We are 
accused of not believing in the advent of Jenny Lind, and of having 
pronounced the promised opera of the Tempest, by Mendelssohn, to be 
moonshine. As to the ‘ Jenny Lind’ vexed question, we have never 
published a line that was not based on documentary evidence. We have 
expressed our opinion that she would never come to London with two 
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contracts against her, and our opinion was grounded on Jenny Lind’s 
verbal declarations and her own letters. If we should prove to be 
wrong, therefore, it will be Jenny Lind herself who has deceived us and 


the public.” : ‘ ; 
‘There is no deception in the matter, nor any thing that in- 


sinvates a hint of Mr. Lumley’s want of faith. The practice 
of “ buying off” engagements, by paying the. dedits, is no 
novelty, and thus stands the case :—Jenny Lind is engaged to 
appear at Drury Lane for a stipulated sum in the year 1845. 
She does not come to her engagement, and two years pass 
over without any claim for damages or compensation on the 
partof the Drury Lane management. In 1847 an offer, on a 
much larger seale, is made to her by the director of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre. Having heard nothing, meanwhile, from Drury 
Lane, Jenny Lind thinks herself (naturally enough) free to ac- 
cept, and accepts the new offer. In the interim arises the com- 
petition between the two operas in London, and as a corollary 
thereto, the threatened action for damages on the part of the 
first engager. Jenny Lind takes fright, and is coy in fulfilling 
her new engagement with Mr.Lumley. Inthe name of reason 
and of right, how can Mr. Lumley be blamed for this? He 
might decently have withdrawn Jenny Lind’s name from the 
bills and have let the matter drop. But no—Mr. Lumley thinks 
too seriously of his devoir to the public, and eschewing a 
disappointment that he could not possibly forsee, he offers, in 
addition to the large amount of the stipulated terms to the 
songstress, to pay two thousand pounds as a compensation to the 
lessee of Drury Lane Theatre. Ifthat funetionary declines this 
liberal proposition, is it the proposer’s fault? Evidently no— 
and none but interested persons could possibly fix the charge 
upon him. In respect to Mendelssohn the Chrontcle 
remarks :— 


“The ‘ Mendelssohn’ affair, we repeat, was not only mere ‘ moonshine,’ 
but something worse: what word is required to characterise this trans- 
action we shall leave to the imagination of our readers. We find the 
following pledge in the prospectus of her Majesty’s Theatre for the season 
1847, issued on the 19th of January last :— 

‘ The celebrated Dr. Felix Mendelssohn Bartho'dy will likewise visit Fngland, 


and produce an opera expressly composed for her Majesty’s Theatre, the libretto 
founded on ‘ The Tempest’ of Shakspere, written by M. Scribe. 


Miranda, 5 : Madile, Jenny Linp, 
Ferdinand, . , én Signor Gagpon, 
Caliban, . . Herr STaUDIGL, 
Prospero, é : Signor LABLACHE.’ 


Now we distinctly repeat that Mendelssohn never gave a promise nor 
entered into an engagement to compose the opera of ‘The Tempest,’ and 
that he has written to Mr.Lumley to withdraw his name from the prospectus 
and advertisements, as he (Mendelssohn) did not intend to produce the 
opera inthe seuson 1847. And yetin the * programme’ of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, of March 23, 1847, that is, only last Tuesday, it is declared, ‘ by 
authority,’ that the statements of the Morning Chronicle ‘ are skimble- 
skamble stuff,’ and the subscribers are Jed to believe thet the pledges in 
the prospectus of Her Majesty’s Theatre will be fulfilled in every respect.’’ 

When Mendelssohn, with his own lips, or in aletter signed 
with his name, shall declare that he never had an engagement 
to write an opera for Mr. Lumley, we shall believe it, and not 
till then. His silence on the subject is presumptive evidence 
in favour of the lessee of Her Majesty’s Theatre. At the same 
time we entirely agree with the writer in the Atheneum, that 
it was Mendelssohn’s duty to his friends in England, no less 
than to his European reputation, to have set the public right, 
and the matter at rest, long ago. The sophistry of the Chro- 
nicle may be easily exposed by reference to the two portions 
of the last paragraph, which are printed in italics. The first 
declares that Mendelsgohn “ never gave a promise, or entered 
into an engagement” to write the opera; and the second, 
assumes that he has written to Mr, Lumley, stating that he 
‘‘ did not intend to produce the opera im the season 1847.” 
The dishonest inconsistency of this is plain enough for a child 
to penetrate. If Mendelssohn never thought of composing 





the opera at all, what reason was there for his writing to say 
that he was not going to produce it in1847? Why 1847 any 
more than 1867? But time will speak the truth, and we have 
little doubt, in justifying Mr. Lumley, that it will prove our 
words correct. 


THE AFFINIFICS, 
From the German of Githe. 
Continued from page 187. 

PART 11.—CHAPTER VII, 

So far as the architect desired that the best. might befal his 
patronesses, it was agreeable for him, when he departed, to know 
that they were in the good company of the valuable assistant to the 
school ; but inasmuch as the latter drew the favor of the ladies to 
himself, the architect felt it in somedegree painful to find his place 
so soon, and as his modesty admitted, so well, nay, so tly 
supplied. Hitherto he had always delayed, but now he was forced 
away ; for that which he would be compelled to put up with when 
absent, he was unwilling to endure when present. 

It served much to cheer him in the midst of these half-mournful 
feclings, that the ladies, on his departore, presented him with a 
waistcoat, which he had seen them both émbroidering ‘for a long 
time, not without silently envying the happy man to whom it might 
once belong. Such agitt*is the pleasantest which a loving, respect- 
ful man, can reeeive—since, if he thinks of the unwearied toil of 
the fair fingers, he cannot help flattering himself'that the heart will 
not be entirely without participation, during so constant a work, 

The ladies had now to entertain a new gentleman, towards whom 
they felt kindly intentions, and who, they thought, ought to be 
happy when with then. The fair sex harbour'a peculiar, intérnal, 
unchangeable interest, which nothing in the world ean’ make thiém 
abandon, while, on the other hand, in external social relations, they 
allow themselves willingly and easily to be surveyed bythe man 
who gives them occupation, and thus by’repulsiveness and sus- 
ceptibility, by firmness and yielding, they carry on that government, 
from which, in the social world, uo man can emancipate himself. 

‘If the Architect, as it were, according to his own good willand 
pleasure, had exercised and displayed his talent for the’ pleasure 
and utility of his friends—if his eccupation and converse had*been 
with this feeling; and according to their views, the presence of the 
Teacher soon brought with it andther mode of life. His great gift 
was to speak well, and discourse in conversation upon the relations 
of humanity,—especially those connected with the education of 
youth. And thus a tolerably palpable contrast to the former 
course of life was produced; the more so, as the Teacher did not 
entirely approve of the manner in which the time hitherto iad been 
exclusively employed. 

Of the living picture, which had received him on‘his arrival, he 
did not speak at all. When, on the other~hand, with com- 
placency, they showed him the church, the chapel, and the. things 
connected with ‘them, he could not suppress his feelings and his 
opinions upon the subject. “ For my own part,” said he, “1 am by 
no means pleased with this mingling of the satred with the sensual — 
am not pleased when persons sct apart, consecrate, and deck out 
certain particular places thus, for the first’ time, ‘to harbour aiid 
sustain a feeling of piety. No external circumstance—not even the 
Colmaboniest-<stitot disturb in us that feeling of the divine, which 
can accompany us everywhere, and conséerate every spot into a 
temple. 1 like to see the divine service of a houschold performed 
in a room, where people are accustomed to eat, to meet socially 
together, to amuse themselves with playing and dancing. © That 
which is highest, which is most distinguished in ‘man, is formless; 
yt should avoid giving it any other form than’ that “of noble 
Charlotte, who already had a general notion of ‘his’ sentiments, 
and inquired into them still more elosely in a short time, at once 
made him active in his own way, by causing the garden-boys, who 
had been trained by the architect shortly before his departure, to 
march into the great hall, where. they looked exceedingly well in 
their gay, clean uniforms, with their regular movements, and a 
certain natural liveliness. The Teacher examined them in his 
own fashion—some, by a number of questions and terins, displayed 











the disposition and capacities of the children ; and; im less than an 
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hour, without seeming to do anything of the kind, really advanced 
and instructed. them to au important degree. 

‘* How do yon manage it ?” said Charlotte, as the boys Segeriet, 
“T have listened very attentively, Nothing has been touched upon, 
excepting things perfectly familiar ; and yet I do. not know how, 
in so short a time, and with so much desultory talking, I should 
contrive to make them-speak-with such consistency.” 

“ Perhaps,” replied the Teacher, “one ought tomake a secret of 
the advantages ot one’s profession. Nevertheless, I cannot conceal 
from a. the simple maxim, according to which this, and still more, 
may be effected. _Comprehend an object, a matter, a conception, 
or what else you please to call it ; hold it firmly, make it plain to 
yourself in all its parts, and then you will find it easy, in the way 
of dialogue, to ascertain, among a mass of children, how much of it 
is ebsaatp developed in them, and what has to be excited or taught. 
The answers to your. questions may be as unsuitable, may be as 


wide from. the mark as taggaes provided . your counter-question | 
thin, 


again draws the mind. within, and you do not allow yourself .to be 
moved from your own point. Thus the children must at last 
think, comprehend, be.convinced, but only of that, and in that 
manner, which the teacher. pleases, The greatest. fault, on his 
part, is to. allow himself to be led from. the mark by his pupils, so 


that he cannot hold them to the point of which he is actually. 


treating. Ouly try this.at the earliest opportunity, and you will be 
eventiy pene ” ’ 

“ This is pleasant,” said Charlotte; “a good.method of education 
is precisely the reverse of the rules of good society. In society 
one ought to adhere to nothing; in education it is the highest 
command, to. contend against all distraction.” 

“‘ Variety, without distraction, would. be the finest: motto for 
teachers and for life, if this estimable balance were but easily 
obtained,” said the Teaches, and he was proceeding further, when 
Charlotte called upon him once more to look at the boys, who, in 
ong ion, were then in the act of passing through the court. 
He testified his satisfaction at tle circumstance, that the boys were 
obliged to go in, uniform. “Men,” he-said, “should wear an 
uniform from youth upward, because they must accustom themselves 
to act together ; to link themselves among their fellows, to obey in: 
a mass, and to work for a whole. Moreover, every kind.of uniform 
favours the military disposition, as well as a more disciplined and 
decided course of conduct ; and, besides, all boys are born soldiers, 


as we may see by their games of battle and contention, their storm- i 
| -how much is consigtied to oblivion, as soon as a lady. finds herself 


ings and their elimbings.” 

“ Then,” said: Ottilia, “ you will not blame me-for giving no 
uniform dress to my girls... When I bring them before you, 1 hope 
to please you with an agrecable mixtare.” ; 

“Of that I greatly approve,” replied the Teacher; ‘ladies should 
always be variously attired—every one in her own fashion, that she 
may learn what is really appropriate and becoming to her. A still 
more important cause is, because she is destined through her whole 
life to stand alone and to act alone.” 

“ That appears to me very parodoxical,” observed Charlotte ; “we 
are scarcely ever for ourselves.” ' 

“Oh, yes,” replied the Teacher, “with respect to other women, you 
certainly are. Only consider-a lady as in love—as a bride—as a 
wife, a8 a housewile. and mother, she always stands isolated, is 
alone, and likes to be alone. Even the vain woman furnishes a 
case in point. Every woman-excludes the others, according to her 
very nature ; since, from every one, everything is-exacted,:.which 
the whole sex is bound to afford. It isnot so with men. One.man 
deceives another—would create-for himself another, if none were 
existing, while a woman could live on eternally, without thinking of 
producing another of her sex.” 

‘* One need only,” remarked Charlotte, ‘‘ say. what is true in an 
odd way, and at last, what is merely odd, appears true. We will 
take.to ourselves. what .is best in your observations, and, never- 
theless, as ladies, hold together. with ladies—aye, and. work in 
common, too, that.we may not give the men too great an advantage 
over us, Nay, you will not grudge us the little malicious pleasure, 
which we must feel the more. vividly, when the gentlemen do not 
remarkably agree together.” ; ' 

_ With much attention, tae Teacher now investigated the manner 
in which: Ottilia treated her little pupils, and.on this subject testified 
his decided approbation, . “ You very rightly,” said he, “bring up 


your subjects to immediate utility only. Cleanliness accustoms the 
children to set a value upon themselves,.and al) is gained, if they 
are excited to do what * have to do with cheerfulness and selt- 
respect.” 

also found, to his great delight, that nothing was done for 
the sake of appearance, and with a reference to externals, but all 
with a reference to the internal, and to absolute necessaries. “With 
how few words!” he exclaimed, ‘‘might the whole business of edu- 
cation be expressed, if every one had ears to hear!” 

“But you will not try with me,” said Ottilia, affectionately. 

“ Yes; I will, readily,” replied the teacher, “let boys be brought 
up as servants, and girls as mothers, and all will go right.” 

“ As for the mothers,” said Ottilia, “ the ladies may let that pass, 
since even if they are not mothers, they must always make u 
their mind to act as nurses. But our young men. would thin 
much too highly of themselves to become servants, since we can 
easily see in every one of them, that he deems himself more fitting 
to command.” 

* On this account we will conceal it from them,” said the teacher 
“ we flatter ourselves into life, but life flatters us not. How many 
men would like to do that voluntarily, which they are obliged to do 
in the end? But let us leave these reflections, which do not 
concern us now. 

« I congratulate you that! you are all to employ a right method 
with your pupils. . If your smallest girls go about with dolls, and 
stitch together a few rags to clothe them ; if the elder girls take 
care of the younger, and the house thus serves and assists itself ; 
then the further step into life is not great, and such a girl finds in 
her husband what has quitted with her parents. 

“ But with the educated classes the pro’ is very complicated. 
‘We have to pay regard to high, more delicate, finer, and especially, 
social relations. Hence we teachers must cultivate our pupils with 
a view to external effect. This is necessary and indispensable, and 
would be quite right, if the bounds were not. overstepped ; for 
while the intention is to train children fora more extended sphere, 
they are easily driven into the unlimited, and that which their in- 
ternal nature properly demands is no longer kept in view. Here 
lies the problem, in the solution of which preceptors will more or 
less fail or succeed. 

“ Many of the accomplishments, with which we adorn our pupils 
at the ‘school renders me uneasy, because experience tells me of 
éhow little use they will be in future. How much is thrown aside, 


inthe situation of a housewife, or a mother. 

“Inthe meanwhile, as I have once devoted myself to this 
profession, I cannot refrain from the pious wish, that I shall some 
day, in company with a female assistant, succeed in perfectly 
cultivagjag in my pupils that of which they stand in need, when 
they pass into the field of their own activity and independence, so 
that be able to say to myself, ‘in this sense is their education 
completed.’ But, indeed, another education is sure to be added, 
which nearly in every year of our life is occasioned by cireum- 
stances, ifnot by ourselves.” 

How true did Ottilia find this remark! - How much had she been 
educated during the past year by an unexpected passion! What 
temptations did she see floating before her, if she only looked to 
the immediate future ! 

The young man had not undesignedly made mention of an 
assistant-—a wife. since with all his modesty he could not avoid 
hinting at his views in a remote fashicn. Nay, many cireumstances 
and events had moved him to approach some steps nearer to his 
aim, on the occasion of this_visit. 

The Governess of the school was a'ready. advanced. in years. 
She had: long looked among her assistants, male:and female, for a 

rson who should regularly enter into.partnership with her, and 
Pad at lust made the proposal to the Teacher, in-whom she had great 
reason to place confidence. He was to conduct the establishment 
together with her, and after her death was to succeed as -heir 
and sole ssor. The chief matter now seemed to be that he 
should find a suitable wife. - In secret,. he had Ottilia, before: his 
eyes, and in his heart ; but, nevertheless; many doubts were excited 
which again were in some measure balanced by favorable. events. 
Luciana had left the school ; Ottilia was more at liberty to return. 





Something had, indeed, been. whispered about the affair with 
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Edward, but the matter, like other occurrences of the sort, had 
been heard with indifferenee. Nay, the very event might be con- 
ducive towards the return of Ottilia. However, no resolution 
would have been formed, no step would have been taken, had not 
an unexpected visit given a particular impulse. In any sphere, 
the appearance of important persons cannot be without its con- 
sequences. 

‘The Count and the Baroness, who so often found themselves in 
the situation of being questioned as to the value of different schools, 
because almost every one is embarrassed about the education of 
his children, had resolved to become especially acquainted with 
this one, of which so much good had been said, and could, in their 
new position, make such an experiment together. But the Baroness 
had also another design in view. During her Jast residence with 
Charlotte, she had circumstantially talked over with her the whole 
affair concerning Edward and Ottilia. Again she insisted on this 
one point—Ottilia must be removed. She endeavored for this 

urpose to give courage to Charlotte, who still stood in awe of 

dwards’ threats. Different expedients were talked over; and, 
while on the subject of the boarding-school, the Teacher's 
predilection for Ottilia likewise came under discussion, and the 
Baroness resolved all the more to pay her intended visit. 

She arrives, and becomes acquainted with the Teacher. The 
establishment is surveyed, and Ottilia is mentioned. The Count 
likes to talk about. ber, having handed to him her letter during 
the last visit. She had approached him—nay, was even 
attracted by him, because she thought that by his solid conversation 
she would see and know that which had hitherto remained unknown 
to her. And as, in Edward’s society, she forgot the world, so in 
the presence of the Count did the world first appear desirable. 
Every attraction is mutual. The Count felt an inclination for 
Ottilia, and liked to regard her as a daughter. Here, again, she 
was in the way of the Baroness, and more so than at first. Who 
knows what this lady might have contrived against her in the days 
of a warmer passion? Now it was enough if, by marrying her, she 
could make her harmless to marricd ladies. 

She, therefore, in a gentle, though effective manner, sagaciously 
invited the Teacher to undertake a little expedition to the castle, 
and without delay to approach the realizatiou of those plans and 
wishes, which he had communicated to her without reserve. 

With the full consent of the Governess, he set out on his journey, 
harboring the best hopes in his mind. He knew that Ottilia was 
not unfavorably disposed towards him, and if there was some 
difference of rank between them, the spirit of the times would 
easily set that straight. Moreover, the Baroness had made him 
sensible that Ottilia would always remain a poor girl. “ It was no 
advantage,” she said, “ to be related toa onthe family, for, however 
great the fortune, one would scruple to take a large sum from those 
who by reason of greater proximity seem to have a more complete 
right to the property.” And it is certainly strange that man seldom 
employs, for the benefit of his favorites, the great privilege of 
disposing of his property after death ; but, as it seems from regard 
to ancient usage, only favors those, who would possess his property 
afler him, if he had no will at all. 

_ His feelings on the journey made him quite Ottilia’s equal, and 
his hopes were increased by « kind reception. He did not, indeed, 
find Ottilia so frank towards him as she was wont to be, but she 
was more matured—more educated—and, we may say, altogether 
more communicative than he had known her. They allowed him 
familiarly to investigate much that had especial reference to his 
department. Yet, when he was about to draw near his object, he 
was restrained by a certain internal timidity. 

Once, however, Charlotte gave him an opportunity, when, in 
presence of Ottilia, she said to him, “ Now, you have examined 
pretty closely all that is growing up in my sphere—how do you 
find Uttilia? You are at liberty to express your opinion in her 
presence.” 

Upon this the Teacher, with a great deal of discernment and a 
calm expression, stated how greatly Ottilia was altered to 
advantage, as far as concerned a freer deportment, a more ready 
mode of communication, and a higher glance into worldly affairs, 
which was shown more in her actions than in her words; but he 
added, that he thought it would be greatly to her advantage if she 
returned for some time to the school, to appropriate to herself, 








fundamentally and permanently, what the world gives only in 
fragments—producing more confusion than satisfaction, and often 
coming toolate. ‘“ He did not wish,” he said, “to enlarge on the 
subject ; Ottilia herself best: knew from what a connected course of 
instruction she had been torn.” 

This Ottilia could not deny ; but she could not confess what she 
felt at these words, as she scarcely knew how to interpret it for 
herself. It seemed to her that there was nothing unconnected in 
the world, if she thought of the man she loved; aud she did not 
comprehend how, without him, anything could be connected. 

Charlotte replied to the offer with judicious kindness, saying 
that both herself and Ottilia had long desired a return to the 
school. At this time, indeed, the presence of so dear a friend and 
assistant had been indispensable, but henceforth she would raise no 
obstacle, if it were still Ottilia’s wish to return to the school, and 
remain there long enough to complete what she had begun, and 
perfectly to appropriate to herself what had been interrupted. 

The assistant received this offer with joy. Ottilia could say 
nothing against this, although she shuddered at the very thought. 
Charlotte, onthe other hand, thought to gain time ; she hoped that 
Edward would only return to find himself a happy father, for then, 
she was convinced, all would come right, and Ottilia would be 
provided for, in some way or other. 

After an important conversation, which affords matter for 
reflection to all who participate in it, there generally comes a 
certain pause, which resembles a general embarrassment. They 
walked up and down in the room, the Teacher turned over some 
books, and at last came to the folio which had remained lying since 
Luciana’s time. When he saw that it contained nothing but apes, 
he closed it immediately. This occurrence ey gave rise toa 
conversation, of which we find traces in Ottilia’s diary. , 


FROM OTTILIA’S DIARY. 


How can we reconcile it to our feelings to copy disgusting apes 
so carefully? We already humiliate ourselves when we regard 
them only as animals, but we become really malicious, when we 
obey an inclination to look out for persons of our acquaintance 
under such marks. 

A certain perverseness istrequired to amuse one’s self readily 
with caricatures and distorted pictures. IL owe it to our good 
Teacher, that I have not been tormented with Natural History ; I 
could never feel on friendly terms with worms and chafers, 

On this occasion he confessed to me that it was the same with 
him.\ Of nature, he said, ‘‘ We should know nothing except the 
living things which immediately surround us. With the trees that 
bloom, grow green, bear fruit around us—with every shrub which 
we pass—with every blade of grass over which we walk, we have a 
veritable relation—they are our true compatriots. The birds which 
hop backwards and forwards in our boughs, and sing in our bower, 
belong to us—speak to us from our youth upward, and we learn to 
understand their language. Let us only ask ourselves, whether 
every strange creature, torn from its natural circumstances, does not 
make upon us a certain painful impression, which is only deadened 
by custom. A varied, bustling sort of life is required to endure the 
presence of apes, parrots and negroes.” 

Often, when a curious desire after such strange things has come 
over me, I have envied the traveller who sees such wonders in 
living constant connection with other wonders. But he, in his turn, 
becomes another man. 

That investigator of nature is alone worthy of respect who knows 
how to represent and describe to us the most foreign singular 
things, with their locality and vicinity, and always in their most 

eculiar element. ow much I should like once to hear 
umboldt describing. 

A cabinet of natural curiosities may appear to us like an 
Egyptian tomb, where the different idols, animal and vegetable, 
stand round embalmed. It is suitable enough, for a priest-caste 
to busy itself with them in a mysterious gloom ; but such things 
should not be introduced into general instruction, especially as they 
may easily supplant what is nearer and more estimable. 

A teacher, who can awaken in us the feeling for one good deed, 
for one good feeling, does more than one who gives us whole series 
of subordinate natures, according to their form and name; for the 
whole result is no more than we may have without the trouble— 
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regres that the human form above all, and most peculiarly, bears 
in itself the image of the Deity. 

Let individuals be free to occupy themselves with whatever 
attracts them, gives them pleasure, or seems useful to them, but 
after all—‘‘ The proper study of mankind is man.” 

(Zo be continued.) 


*,* To prevent misunderstanding, it may be stated that the copyright of this 
translation belongs solely to the translator. 


SONNET. 


NO. XXVII. 


Wuen I have press’d thine hand within mine own, 
Hast thou ne’er felt how fierce the grasp has been, 
As though my hand would crush the hand within, 

Or hold it till together they had grown? 

By that wild pressure, love, would I make known 
That cancer, pain, which holds my heart between 
Its firm unyielding claws, and works unseen, 

Nor e’en allows one solitary groan. 

And in all love there is a savage bliss 
In giving some slight pain where we adore, 

As though that pain were witness of our truth. 

*T was thus the ancients had their “ biting kiss,” 
And love was never deem’d complete before 
The blood burst forth beneath the lover’s tooth. N. D. 








MISGELLANEOUS. 

Tue Marsgitiaise.—In the garrison of Strasburgh was 
quartered a young artillery officer, named Rouget de Lisle, a 
native of Lous le Saulnier, in the Jura. He had a great taste 
for music and poetry, and often entertained his comrades 
during their long and tedious hours in garrison. Sought 
after for his musical and poetical talent, he was a frequent and 
familiar guest at the house of one Dietrich, an Alsatian patriot, 
mayor of Strasburgh. The winter of 1792 was a period of 
great scarcity at Strasburgh. The house of Dietrich was poor, 
his table was frugal, but a seat was always open to Rouget de 
Lisle, One day, when there was nothing but biead and some 
slices of smoked ham on the table, Dietrich, regarding the 
young officer, said to him with a sad serenity, ‘‘ Abundance 
fails at our boards, but what matters that, if enthusiasm fails 
not at our civic fetes, nor courage in the hearts of our soldiers. 
I have still a last bottle of wine in my cellar. Bring it,” said 
he to one of his daughters, “and let us drink to France and 
liberty. Strasburgh should soon have its patriotic solemnity. 
De Lisle must draw from these last drops one of those hymns 
which raise the soul of the people.” The wine was brought 
and drank, after which the officer departed. The night was 
cold. De Lisle was thoughtful. His heart was moved; his 
head heated. He returned staggering to his solitary room, 
and slowly sought inspiration, sometimes in the fervour of his 
citizen soul, and anon on the keys of his instrument, com- 
posing now the air before the words, and then the words before 
the air. He sang all and wrote nothing, and at last, exhausted, 
fell asleep with his head resting on his instrument, and awoke 
not till daybreak. The music of the night returned to his 
mind like the impression of a dream. He wrote it, and ran 
to Dietrich, whom he found in the’ garden digging winter 
lettuces. The wife and daughters of the old man were not 
yet up. Dietrich awoke them, and called in some friends, all 
as, passionate as himself for music, and able to execute the 
composition of De Lisle. At the first stanza cheeks grew pale, 
at the second tears flowed, and at the last the delirium of 
enthusiasm burst forth. The wife of Dietrich, his davghters, 
himself, and the young officer threw themselves crying in each 
other’s arms. The hymn of the country was found. Executed 
some days afterwards in Strasburgh, the new song flew from 
city to. city, and was played by all the popular orchestras. 
Marseilles adopted it to be sung at the commencement of the 


sittings of its clubs, and the Marseillaises spread it through 
France, singing it along the public roads. From this came 
the name of ‘ Marseillaise—Lamertine’s Histoire . des 
Girondins. 

Royat Iranian Opera Covent-Garpex.—Signor Tam- 
burini arrived in London on Wednesday night, at Mivart’s 
Hotel, accompanied by his son, in good health and spirits. 
The Assur in Semiramide has been consequently the first 
arrival. Letters from Paris also announce that the new 
Arsace, Mdlle. Alboni, the great contralto, had reached that 
capital on Monday last from Venice, as also the tenor Lavia, 
who will be the Jdreno, and the basso Polonini, the High 
Priest in Semiramide. Advices have been received from all 
the leading artists, except Alba, the basso, who was at Bar- 
celona, that they were on their way to London, to fulfil their 
engagements at the Royal Italian Opera. Before the end of 
next week Madame Grisi, Madame Persiani, Madame Ronconi, 
and Mdlle. Steffanone ( Prime Donne), Mario, Salvi, Lavia, 
and Tulli (tenors), Alboni (contraltc), Corbari (mezzo soprano), 
Ley, Marini, Rovere, Polonini (basses), and Tamburini and 
Ronconi (baritones), with the artists for secondary parts, will 
be at their post. The decorator (Mr. Ponsonby) and as- 
sistants are now engaged in fixing the ornamental devices for 
the fronts of each tier of boxes, of the two amphitheatres and 
of the gallery. The beautiful ceiling is now open to view, the 
colossal scaffolding having been removed, except the portion 
under the proscenium, which Signor Verardi is now painting. 
Mr. Albano, whose untiring energy has accomplished the 
herculean task of re-constructing the interior in less than foar 
months, has undertaken that before the close of the ensuing 
week, everything shall be ready for the full stage rehearsals. 
Heavy bets are pending as to the opening of the Theatre on 
Tuesday, the 6th of April, but the indefatigable architect, or 
rather civil Engineer, for such is Mr. Albano’s profession, has 
never for one moment since he began his enormous labours in 
the first week in December, expressed the slightest doubt on 
the subject, and those who have watched the progress in the 
works, day by day, could but feel perfect confidence in him, 
when such marvels were evident at every successive stage. 
Printed regulations for carriages, and for the facilities of 
egress and ingress, will be ready in a few days. In order 
that there may be no interruption to the labours of the up- 
holsterer and decorator, ‘it will be found absolutely neces- 
sary to exclude visitors to view the theatre, after this day, 
except the subscribers, and artists engaged in illustrating the 
splendid interior. After a careful inspection of every portion 
of the theatre, the. certificate of the official referees, or govern- 
ment surveyors under the Metropolitan Building Act, has 
been given as to the solidity of the works, the massiveness of 
which has elicited the approbation of the most eminent archi- 
tects and builders. The novel and ingenious plans of Mr. 
Albano to warm and ventilate the theatre have been.much 
admired.—Chronicle. 

Mapiie Maas, the celebrated. French actress, died: lately 
in Paris, at a very advanced age. 

Tue Patent Harmonium —We heard so much of the 
extraordinary qulaities of this instrument, that we were 
determined to ascertain and investigate the truth thereof. 
Accordingly, we repaired, on critical thoughts intent, to the 
manufactory of Luff and Co., Great Russell Street, Blooms- 
bury, the agent for the patentee, and, by good fortune, arrived 
just as Mr. Julian Adams was expounding the magical pro- 
perties of the Harmonium toa knot of inquirers. Mr. Julian 
Adams is a professor of this instrument; and from His masterly 








performance we were able to gain a tolerable insight into its 
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mysteries, The Harmonium jis scarcely as large as @ piccolo 
pianoforte: it possesses immense: advantages over every In- 
strument capable of hears but’ one tone : atid it combines the 
variety of the organ \with the facility and delicacy of the 
piano. The patent Harmonium contains twelve stops of the 
usual qualities, which are capable of being so varied; that the 
performer. may produce all- the effects of a full band. By a 
certain management'of these stops an extent of seven octaves 
may be obtained; :though, with regard to the notes used, 
the Harmonium: contains: but five and a half, or. six octaves. 
The tone-.is mellow, loud, or reedy, according as the 
various. stops. aré. used: .and when the Grand Jeu is 
drawn a yolume of’ tone is produced. equal to a very loud 
organ. , This instrament may be used for more purposes that 
those of sacred performances, the delicacy of its touch allowing 
the most rapid passages to be played on it with effect; and a 
particular management of the stops rendering it so that it 
may sound in every respect equal to a piano. The Harmonium 
may be made available at chirch,~ concert room, or private 
abode. « We catinot too strongly recommend this admirable 
instrument, 

Mr. Axtcrort’s Concert.—We beg leave to call the at- 
tention of our readers to the splendid programme put forth by 
Mr. Alicroft for his concert next Tuesday. All the first-rate 
talent in the metropolis is engaged, and a musical feast is pre- 
pared that can rarely be enjoyed. 





PROVINCIAL. 

Bristo..—From a Correspondent)—Madame Anna Bishop com- 
menced her short engagement at the Bristol Theatre on Monday last— 
the opera was La Sonnambula—the fair cantatrice’s reception was 
splendid, In her first cavatina she received three cheers of applause, 
and throughout the opera she was immensely applauded; her last 
rondo finale was encored with enthusiasm, and she was called before the 
curtain with acclamations. On Tuesday, the 23d, she sings. at Bath. 
and on Thursday evening we shall have the Maid of Artois. The house 
last night was well attended. 

EptnsurGH.—Association for the Revival of Sacred Music.—Qn 
Tuesday the classes of this institution were examined in the Music Hall 
at a morning and evening meeting. Among those who were present in 
the morning and evening (and some of them on both occasions), we 
observed the Chairman of the Association, Lord Murray, the Hon, Mr. 
Primrose, Sir George Warrender, Lady Ruthven, Sir George and Lady 
Harriet Suttie, Lady Arbuthnot, Lady Keith Murray, Sir William 
Murray, Sir James Ramsay, Robert Graham, Esq, David Milne, Esq., 
of Milne Graden, Richard Trotter, Esq., of Morton Hall; Professors 
Pillans, Donaldson, and Smith; Rev. Dr. Grant, Rev. R. H. Stevenson, 
Robert Paul Esq., Dr. Schmitz, rector of the High School, &c. At the 
morniug examination 700 children were present, and made a very grati- 
fying appearance, demonstrating that they had been taught, not only to 
read and sing musical notes correctly, but that the ear had been cultivated 
to distinguish, and to translate into musical notation, any tune which they 
might hear. During the examination some melodies and some pieces 
from Mozart were handed by the directors to Dr. Mainzer to play, and 
the pupils, although they had never heard them before, very readily and 
successfully stated the notes of. which they were composed. ‘“ The 
Shepherd Boy” was sung by some children from three to five years of 
age.‘ Oh, had I Jubal’s Lyre,”, from Handel’s Oratorio, was sung by 
fifteen children. In the evening about 200 of the more advanced children 
sang several compositions of Handel, Shield, Arnold, Kent, Cherubini, 
&c., in a manner to elicit deserved applause. The Association has been 
nearly three years in existence, and has demonstrated its efficiency to 
promote a revival of sacred vocal music, so. greatly needed throughout 
Scotland, and to supply the humbler classes of society with innocent 
and rational amusement.—Evening Courant, 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Drury Lanz Tueatre.—Mr. Harrison’s benefit drew. a 
crowded audience on: Thursday night. The popular tenor 
selected Balfe’s clever opera of the Daughter of St. Mark, 
and a fragment of Masaniello, in both of which he sung 








with immense applause, and exerted himself with unflagging 
spirit. Miss’ Messent highly distinguished herself in ‘the 
soprano part in the last mentioned opera, and won golden 
opinions from the public, ~The: theatre closes ‘to night: until 
Easter week, when a magnificent Easter entertainment will be 
produced. The engagement of the clever M. Blasis, and his 
charming and intelligent pupil, Marietta Baderna, ‘conclades to 
night. “They are both secured by Mr. Beale, of the. Royal 
Italian Opera. The forthcoming grand Easter spectacle of this 
theatre is called I'he Desert: or, The Imaun’s Daughter, and 
will, it is said, surpass all previous productions of this kind at 
Drury Lane. Two immense elephants, twelve camels, up- 
wards of sixty-horses, one hundred choristers, &e: will appear 
in the passage across the Desert by the caravan. Several new 
and striking effects of combined scénery and machinery will 
take place, among which the halt of the Caravan in the Desert ; 
the Caravan attacked by the Bedouins ; the representation of 
the Simoom ; or the Wind of Fire, with the rising of the sand, 
will not be the least effective. The principal part of the music 
will be taken from Felicien David's. Ze. Desert, and all the 
choral, and some of the operatic strength of the theatre will be 
used. To give every effect to the procession, Mr. Hughes has 
been engaged to supply the Mammoth carriages from his 
equestrian establishment lately arrived’ in this country. To 
give some notion of the size and magnificence of these vehicles, 
we shall make an extract from the Leicester Meréury, in 
which they are described at full :— 

“Tre SpLenpip ‘MammMotu’ Carataces.—We have been highly 
gratified this week to sce the splendid new pictorial catriages which are 
now being built for: Mr. Hughes, the proprietor of the well-known 
‘ Mammoth’ Equestrian Establishment. These carriages may truly be 
described as of a most novel description, They are lofty and long, and 
on each side the panels are divided into three compartments by rich 
gilt carvings in the Louis-Quatorze stylé, and each panel is occupied by 
a spirited and cleverly-executed painting—one descriptive of some of the 
peculiarities of Eastern life, another taken from the history of the 
Crusaders, another depicting a mountainous and rocky pass with a troop 
of horsemen defiling through it, and others again giving tations 
of camels, elephants, &c. Most of thé sketches from which these 
paintings are executed, we believe, are originals. The ground-woik 
between the panels.is a beautiful ultra-marine blue, cross-hatched with 
vermillion; andthe carving and gilding of the whole outer framing: are 
very rich, and produce an excellent effect. The Queen’s arms decorate 
the hinder part of the carriage; and both the under-carriage and wheels 
are painted and gilt in‘a very tasteful manner, the centre of each wheel 
being appropriately surmounted by a fine lion’s face. In addition to the 
pictotial carriages, the grand camel or band carriage, also belonging to 
Mr. Hughes, is also well worthy of a visit. It is in the form of two 
gigantic dragons, which, if the like are not to be found in the drawings 
of Buffon, are frequently to be met with inthe pages of heraldic works ; 
and these two recline on. massive gilt carvings. With their long and 
forked tongues outstretched, they have the appearance of being on the 
watch for some unhappy traveller,— 

‘ Whose bones they would grind to make their bread.’ 
The decorations of this carriage (which weighs no less than four tons) 
are profuse in number, and: have been executed with extreme care and 
elegance.” " 

Mr. Bunn is never wanting in novel resources to gratify his 
visitors, and we are inclined to believe that hé has now hit 
upon a real means of delighting them, which will redound to 
his character as a public caterer, and make the treasury preg- 
nant with profit. We trust it may prove so. Mr. Bunn ‘has 
had many buffs and rebuffs of late, but he stood bravely 
against them, and beat them back. as a rock beats back the 
waves that, in their fury, would fain swollow it up. Fortune 
owes Mr. Buon a good turn. “We trust she won't desert him 
now. Pardon the pun! !!! 4 

Tue Haymarxet.—The Light Troop of St. James's had 
on last Saturday a capital reception ‘at this favourite little 
theatre, for which they were not’ a little indebted to Mr. 
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Buckstone, who exploitated a single joke with great perse- 
verance and wonderful success. ‘The truth is, a. piece with 
Buckstone in it must be a success, .The man’s»face. is a sure 
laugh whenever he choose to ask for one, and in a farce or 
light drama he chooses to ask for it at every sentence he ut- 
ters. This was the case upon Saturday, and the consequence 
was the complete success of the little piece he acted in, Not 
thet in itself it was bad; on the contrary, although as we said 
before it rejoiced in. one positive joke, it displayed.plenty of 
that scintillating repartee and sparkle which were however 
borrowed from our neighbours on the other side of the channel. 
One of the chief attractions of the piece it was indebted to for, 
was the universal preponderance of female characters, a cha- 
racteristic which it seems to have copied from Mr. Bourcicault’s 
last comedy, and which we think a very decided improve- 
ment on the old system of making up a drama in the propor- 
tion of one woman to sixteen men, as if the fair sex were too 
strong a-drug to be used other than sparingly. Enough, 
however, of discussion dissertatim. Mr. Buckstone and the 
females dove-tailed into the intrigue of the piece shared 
with the author the laurels of the night, and we have little 
doubt that Mr. Webster will derive from his last success 
every possible pecuniary reasons to be gratified with it, a re- 
sult not always to be ensured by a night’s applause. 

Princess’s Tuzatre.—A melo drama called the Dream of 
the Heart, has been during the week produced at this theatre, 
with scarcely so much success as. the neatness of its construc- 
tion, and the excellent acting of Mrs. Stirling so well deserved. 
This lady acted a species of mesmerised Sonnambula, which 
formed the thread of the plot, being worked upon by a half 
philosophic, half honest scamp, who, on the advice imparted 
from her slumbering lips, sails fiom America, aud leaves her 
dear France to wear the orange flowers, and lace of marriage. 
It is needless to say, that ultimately the wheels of the theatri- 
cal fortune rotates to the right place, and the marriage of our 
heroine is broken, for the purpose of giving her to the arms 
of her original loyer. The plot is not perhaps too substantial, 
but the neatness of the piece—evidently French,—and the 
deliciously finished acting of Mrs. Stirling, ought, as we have 
said before, to havo saved it from the half discontent which 
attended its termination. 

Shakspere’s 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream, with Mendels- 
sohn’s overture, and other music is preparing in great splendour 
for the Easter holidays. Auber'’s opera La Barcarole, is also 
in rebearsa] ; and Mrs. Butler will give a series of performances 
immediately after Easter. So that the management is not idle. 
But where are the English operas so long expected? That 
of Mr. Howard Glover for example, and the new one by 


Macfarren ? 

Frencu Piays.—‘“ Le Marriage au Tambour” has been played several 
times since our last. It has turned out a most agreeable addition to Mr. 
Mitchell's repertoire. ‘Ihe cast was strong, as it included the three stars who 
now reign triumphant at this elegant little theatre. The story is founded on 
an episode in the first French Revolution: the heroine, Louise d’Obernay, is 
the daughter cf 4 noble house, who has aided in the escape of her brother, an 
officer in the army commanded by Condé: she is, consequently, proscribed 
by the revolutionary tribunals, and, seeks a refuge in the house of her nurse, 
pe Basa she remains concealed under the disguise of her foster-sister. It 
happens that a party of Republican soldiers, under the order of Sergeant 
Lambert, are billetted upon the house: this Sergeant Lambert is himself a 
nobleman, but he prefers his country to the absurd conventionalities of rank ; 
and he has chosen rather to defend it against the invading army, ina sub- 
ordinate position, than to enlist in the hostile band of emigrants. Louise is 
struck by the lofty bearing and gentlemanly manners of the Sergeant, in spite 
of his affectation of raggedness and coarseness ; she resolves to confide in his 
honour; and hearing that the regiment is about to pass the Rhine, she adopts 
the suggestion thrown out by him in jest, and doffiing the dress of ‘a Vivandiére, 
she puts mg under et sap ~~ ) and sets out —_ the 
company. ire twenty-four hours have elaped the disguised nobleman is 
dee ly enamoured with the pretty Vivandiére ; and she, unknowingly, is not 
out acknowledging the merits of the handsome Sergeant, and being struck 








with the high qualities of his mind—not, however, confessing, even to herself, 
such a sentiment in favour of oné so much* beneath herself in’ rank’ and 
station. The adw‘iration of her beauty pervades the whole troop of soldiers, 
ant: a furious rivalry springs up. amongst them ; so much so, that the Captain 
of the troop calls upon her to select one for her husband. . She hesitates ; 
but this only makes matters worse, and to avoid being denounced suspecte, 
she chooses Lambert, with whom she is forthwith united by /e marioge uu 
tambour, the drum-head marriage. Left alone with her husband she appeals 
to the generous sentiments she has discerned in him, and is not deceived in 
her confidence. Heswcars on the cross: which he wears next’ his: heart, the 
last gift.of his m:ther, that he will respect Louise as .a beloved. sister,,stipu- 
lating only, that should she-consider him worthy of her love, she will avow it 
by restoring to him the cross he then gives her. (We remember a sccne 
somewhat similar to this in one of Scribe’s little vaudeviiles, entitled “ Un 
Mariage de Raison,” the only difference being that a key is substituted for the 
cross). . They have just. been separated, when the bi of Louise is led in 
a prisoner ; effects his escape, and flies with him to their friends, beyond 
the Rhine, leaving Lambert in utter misery at her supposed duplicity, for he 
fancies, that it is her lover with whom she has escaj "In the third act 
Lambert, now a Colonel, is quartered at the very chdteau, in Germany, in- 
habited by the Vicomte d@Oberna. and his % years have 
elapsed, but Lambert, although convinced be has been deceived by Louise, 
still loves her ; his tenderness for her has undergone no change. An inter- 
view takes place between them, which proves that his suspicions were wn- 
founded, and that he has wronged her by deeming her unfaithful. He now 
resolves to remove the claim which he had previously resolved to enforce, in 
order to revenge on her all the pain-he had suffered on her account ; but she, 
in whom a long absence had gradually converted into love the inclination she 
from the first had manifested towards him, and her admiration for his noble 
qualities and elevated sentiments, restores the cross, and all ends to the 
satisfaction of the parties concerned. Mademoiselle Fargueil elicited much 
applause by the admirable manner in which she played the part ‘allotted to 
her. M. Lafont was perfection in the noble-minded Sergeant, and M. 
Duméry made a capital 7ambour Maitre, the real French type. On Thursday, 
Her Majesty and Prince Albert honoured the theatre by their presence, when 
the pieces performed were, the Mariage an Tambour, and the Roi des 
Frontins. Friday was the last performance before Easter. “On Easter 
Monday we are promised our charming little Rose-Chérie who delighted us, 
so much last year. J. de C-——~E. 





CONCERTS. 

Beetuoven Quartet Society.—The quartets performed at the 
second meeting were No. 3 from Op. 18, in D major ; No. 7 from 
Op. 59, in F major; and No. 15 from Op. 131, in C sharp minor. 
The No. 3, composed in 1791, and dedicated to Prince Lich- 
nowsky, is one of the most melodious and graceful of the early 
quartets. The subjects are short, and the plan.of each movement 
as- clear and symmetrical as in Haydu and Mozart. -The georiet 
was well played, M. Steveniers holdirg the place of first violin; M. 
Sainton that of second, Mr. Hill ‘tenor, M: Rousselot. violin- 
cello. ‘The No. 7, composed seventeen years later in-(1808), and 
dedicated to Prince Rasumousky, is one of the- most thoroughly 
Beethovenish of the master’s works. The Allegro is a fine specimen 
of that large development which characterises all he wrote during 
the middle period of his career. The Adagio, in F minor, pour- 
trays a world of despair and gloom ; it is one of those peculiar 
movements of which Beethoven alone knew the secret, preserving 
amidst an appearance of fragmentary brokenness, entire unity of 

urpose and of feeling. It is only when you have listened to the 
ast note that you comprehend the full meaning. The attention is 
kept continually on the stretch ; the ear and the mind are asto- 
nished by cadences seemingly endless, and which after all are in- 
terrepled an though the master disdained to minister to the ordinary 
laws ofrhythm, And then, what a prodigy of a and invention 
is the Finale—fashioned upon a theme so apparently insignificant ! 
But in a simple national tune Beethoven foresaw infinite combi- 
nations of harmony and counterpoint. The performance of this 
uartet, in which M. Sainton took the first violin, and M. Steveniers 
the second, Mr. Hill and M. Rousselot oceupying. their usual 
laces as tenor and violoncello, was the triumph of the evening. 
t would be invidious to one out one for praise where all laboured 
so zealously ; and the highest compliment we can offer. to the 
players is involved in the assurance that their performance was a 
faultless specimen of pure quartet-playing, each instrument fulfill- 
ing its duties to the utmost, without any attempt at obtrusive pro- 
minence. The No. 15, composed sixteen years subsequently (in 
1824-5) and dedicated to Baron Stutterheim, was also a clever. per- 
formance, but not so near to perfection as the other. There are no 
less than twelve changes of time in this quartet ; the rhythms and 
accents are complicated and various ; the phraseology is often sin- 
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gularly fantastic. Yet in no work has the fertility of Beethoven’s 
invention manifested itself more prodigally. Some of the subjects 
are as fresh and innocent as those of his early youth ; others pre- 
sent the gravity of his sterner age; while some are marked by 
that quaint mixture of simplicity and extravagance which is one of 
the chief elements of his latter style, and is no where so strongly 
evidenced as in the Posthumcus Quartets. The variety of interest 
excited is almost without precedent. The whole character of the 
composition appears to be based upon effects of violent con- 
trasts. The ease with which these are attained, and the art with 
which they are made subservient to consistent unity of design, 

rove how equally philosophical and poetical was the genius of 

eethoven. ‘he room was brilliantly attended, and the performers 
were complimented throughout the evening with the most flattering 
demonstrations of approval. 

Mr. Boteyne Reeves’ first concert took place on Monday for the 
benefit of the distressed Irish. The rooms were crowded at an 
early hour, and the programme held out promises of the most satis- 
factory nature which were more than realised. Mr. Reeves is 
a deserving artist, and may take his place among the most 
promising performers on his instrument. We hailed with much 
pleasure the re-appearance of Madame Catrufo, who sang with 
much feeling and expression the .“ Come t/adoro” of Bellini. 
This lady has a contralto voice of great compass, her intonation is 
faultless, and her interpretation of the music admirable. She and 
Miss Ellen Lyon won golden opinions in the duet of Mercadante, 
“ Dole conforto al misero.” The latter lady holds out high pro- 
mises of future excellence, and much pleased us in her solo “ Bel 
raggio lusinghier,” by Rossini, by the great progress she has 
already made. The cther vocalists were Miss Sabilla Novello, 
who needs no praise from us, Madame de Fontaine, Signori Marras 
Brizzi and Gallio, who achieved in the most satisfactory manner 
the pieces allotted to them. Mr. John Lee also sang with true 
feeling Schubert’s song “ Der Wanderer.” The entertainment 
gave universal satisfaction, and was listened to with delight to 
the end. We must not forget a Caron by Signor Catrufo, which 
was one of the gems of the evening. 

Tue Messizurs Distin gave a concert on Tuesday last, at the 
Horns Tavern, Kensington, which was very well attended, and 
gave great satisfaction. The Messrs Distin were assisted by Miss 
M. O’Connor, and Miss E. Loder, as vocalists; and by W. S. 
Rockstro, who performed on the piano, The principal perform- 
ances were a quintette from Guillame Tell, by the Distin family, 
on the Sax-horus, played with great effect ; the favourite aria from 
Robert le Diable,“* Robert, toi que j’aime,” arranged asa quintette 
for the Sax-tubes ; a madrigal, performed by the brothers Distin on 
four Sax-tubes, and clamoreusly encored; Mr. Distin’s fantasia, on 
“ The Soldier Tir'd,” executed per se, and rapturously re-demanded, 
and obligingly repeated ; and the selection from the Huguenots, 
performed on the Sax-horns by the Messrs. Distin. There were 
other morceauz, vocal and instrumental, which obtained the favour 
of the audience. Miss Baynes presided at the piano. 

Sr. James’s Tuzatke.— The bencfit concert of Mr. Charles 
and Mr. Hamilton Braham took place at this theatre on Tuesday 
evening. The house was well attended by a numerous and aristo- 
cratic audience. The vocalists were Miss Dolby, Miss Ransford, 
Mrs. Newton, Mr. Braham, and his sons. The programme con- 
tained the names of most of our popular composers, and the se- 
lection evidently afforded the utmost satisfaction. Soon after the 
commencement of the concert, Mr. Richards apologised for tie 
absence of Mr. Braham, who was unable to attend, in consequence 
of a severe cold. Amongst the performances of the evening we 
must notice the exquisite manner in which Mr. Charles Braham 
sang “ The Flowers of Friendship,” and also a new ballad, “ The 
Rose and the Vine.” Miss Dolby sang with the success that 
invariably attends her. She gave with great effect an aria by 
Mercadante, and Linley’s ballad, “Constance,” and also with Mr. 
Charles Braham, Balfe’s duo, “ The Sailor Sighs.” Miss Ransford, 
who possesses an admirable voice, and must become au acquisition 
to our concert rooms, produced much sensation in a recitative and 
aria by Mercadante, and with Miss Dolby sang very charmingly 
“ Vanne se alberghi.” During the evening Mr. Charles Braham 
introduced a new song by Brinley Richards, “‘ Hark! Maiden, 
hark!” written by Fitzball: The effect was unquestionable, and 





the interpretation of the song reflects much credit upon Mr. C. 
Braham’s taste and judgment. The song was loudly applauded, 
and narrowly escaped an encore. We feel certain that Mr. Charles 
Braham will one day occupy a very eminent position in the list of 
our English vocalists, provided he does not allow himself to become 
satisfied with the success that has already attended his efforts. 
Mrs. Newton sang “Una Voce,” and Dr. Arne’s charming song, 
“ Where the Bee sucks.” Mr. Hamilton Braham, for the first 
time, delivered a song called the “Dead Trumpeter”—a highly 
dramatic composition, and well selected to illustrate the resources 
of Mr. H. Braham’s fine voice. In the “Sea Kings” he was also 
eminently successful, and entered into the gay and reckless character 
of the Rover with a spirit and power that makes one regret that he 
does not turn his attention to the stage, upon which with care and 
study, he would become a great acquisition The performance 
concluded with Nicholai’s duo; “ The Exile’s Return,” sang very 
effectively by Mrs. Newton and Mr. H. Braham. ‘The concert 
was conducted by Mr. Brinley Riehards with his usual ability and 
success. 

Tue Beaumont Institution. (From our own Correspondent), 
—A numerous body of persons were assembled at these rooms on 
Monday evening, on the occasion of Mr. Braham’s concert The 
admirers of the “ Veteran of Song” had evidently come with the 
full intention of revelling in all the glories and excitements of 
“ Biscay’s Bay” and the “ Death of Nelson ;” in addition to which 
the programme announced that Mr. Braham would sing a new 
scena, the incidents of which were taken from the field of Water- 
loo, entitled “Shaw the Life-Guardsman,” the words by Fitzball, 
and the music by Brinley Richards. Great, therefore, was the 
anticipations of the worshippers of dramatic songs—the very idea 
of Waterloo filled the mind with all those fearful incidents of 
‘smoke and cries of the wounded,” so deliciously interpreted by 
the gallant heroes at the Surrey and Astley’s ; but the course of 
love is not the only thing that runneth not smoothly. The clock 
tolled the hour of eight, but no vocalists had even arrived. The 
audience became restive; the restive became vocal; the vocal- 
isation, in a rapid crescendo, burst forth with all the violence of 
storm. In the midst of this Gneute the secretary appeared on the 
platform, and succeeded, afier a few touches of mesmerism, in 
tranquilizing the perturbed minds of his auditors. He briefly 
informed them that, at the last moment, Mr. Braham found himself 
so very unwell from the effects of cold, that he could not possibly 
appear that evening, -and that every exertion had been made by 

r. Charles and Mr. Hamilton Braham, and »n excellent horse 
and Brougham to procure the assistance of several eminent, vocalists, 
but without success, asthey were previously engaged ; and after a 
touching appeal to the generosity of the house—@ /a Buan—the 
speaker sat down—i. e. would, had there been a chair—amidst 
much applause. The whole duties of the concert, therefore, 
davolved wpek the exertions of Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Charles 
Braham ; and considering the arduous task which they were called 
upon so unexpectedly to perform, we have no hesitation in saying 
that the entire performance reflected the utmost credit upon them. 
Mr. Charles Braham was encored in a very pretty ballad, “ The 
Rose and the Vine,” the composer’s name was not printed. Mr. 
Hamilton Braham sang with great spirit a new song by Brinley 
Richards, called “ The Sea Kings.” This was likewise uproar- 
iously re-demanded and encored with great applause. Towards 
the close of the evening a sort of musical dialogue was fintroduced 
by Messrs. C. Braham and Richards, and considering that it had 
not enjoyed the luxury of a rehearsal, went off with considerable 
éclat. The plot and incidents ran thus :—While Mr. C. Braham 
was preparing himself for a duo with his brother, a cry was raised 
for the “ Lads of the village ;” after some delay Mr. Charles 
Braham and Mr. Richards appeared. The introduction began and 
finished with a brevity truly marvellous. It consisted of the bass 
note with the M. A. 8rd, A. M. I. Sth, aud the O. C, 8th (we 
believe our friend, Mr. F. Flower, will apprise us if the abbrey. 
be wrong), a'l these sounds were heard simultaneously ; and as two 
individuals were seized with a fit of talking, the chord evidently 
was not without some effect. The song began, and charmingly the 
lugubrious melody was uttered by Mr. C, Braham, when a sudden 
halt alarmed the andieuce. After a sotto voce conversation with 
the conductor, ‘another stave was effected. But it soon became 
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evident that the accompanyist and Mr. C. Braham were enjoying 
a sort of hide-and-seek exercise in modulation ; for no sooner did 
the “ Lads of the Village” arrive at one key, when the accom- 
paniment was found somewhere else, and so on, vice versa, for 
some time, when another halt, and a sotto voce conversation, inter- 
rupted with cries of “ Bray-vo,” ‘ Hoevoov,” ensued. A new idea 
had evidently shot up in Mr. C. Braham’s mind, as he very quaintly 
and jocularly informed the audience, “that neither he ncr Mr. 
Richards had got a copy of the song, and that Mr. Richards 
could’nt exactly play it, beeause he had never heard it.” This 
seemed so perfectly satisfactory that the speech was heartily 
applauded, and the vocalist and his indefatigable conductor de- 
scended the platform, evidently amused and astonished with their 
success, We must not conclude this notice without remarking 
ee the effective manner in which the vocalists gave “ All’s 

ell,” this was greatly applauded and encored. The concert ter- 
minated about ten. Mr. Brinley Richards conducted. 


Mz. N. F. Sporze’s annual vocal and instrumental concert was 
be on the evening of Tuesday, the 16th, at the London Tavern, 
he entertainments were of the best kind, and were excellently 
varied so as to suit the many-coloured fancy of the audience. The 
concert was conducted on the long-Thursday principle, which 
simply means, to give the greatest quantity of amusement in the 
smallest space of time. ‘The first part contained twelve perform- 
ances, and the second part contained twelve performances ; but the 
items were so capital, and the interpreters so perfect, that no 
weariness resulted from the longitudinity of the entertainments, 
though the numerous encores considerably elongated the perform- 
ance. ‘To particularize all the items we cannot, but to specialize 
some of the items we can. And first to designate the executants— 
Miss Dolby, Miss Morriatt O'Conuor, Miss Thornton, Miss Mary 
Rose, Mrs. A. Newton, Mr. Genge, Mr. Ransford, Mr. Robinson, 
Mr. Farquharson Smith, Mr. Turner, Mr. N. F. Sporle, and Mr. 
John Parry, were the vocalists ; while the instrumental performers 
numbered Miss Binfield Williams on the piano, Mr. F. Chatterton 
on the harp, Mr. George Case on the violin, and Mr. A. Sedgwick 
and Master J. Ward on the concertina. Among the excellencies 
of the entertainment, we shall notice the very neat and finished 
performance of Miss Binfield Williams, in a dashing composition of 
Hertz. This lady improves considerably. Miss Mary Rose, a 
pupil of Mr. Louis Leo, a very young debutante, in despite of a 
en state of nervousness, which nearly put her hors de combat at 
er first appearance in public, gave indications of skill as an artist, 
and displayed a voice rich and pure in quality. We expect good 
fruits from this young lady's talents and gifts, and the excellent 
instructions which she receives. Mr. Frederick Chatterton 
performed a fantasia on the harp with great brilliancy and power, 
and was vociferously cpplondad. A pretty, and somewhat quaint 
ballad of Mr. Sporle’s, received an encore with great applause, and 
was repeated-with acclamations. Miss Dolby sang Linley’s very 
pleasing ballad, “Constance,” beautifully, and was rapturously 
encored, As a matter of course John Parry was similarly 
complimented in both his songs. Mr. Carte was immensely 
lauded in a solo on the Boehm flute. Miss Morriatt O'Connor 
pleased her hearers by her unaffected method in Balfe’s “Child of 
the Sun.” Miss Dolby gave a Scotch song, which was received 
with universal commendations ; and the concert concluded with 
John Parry’s affecting comic song, ‘‘ The White Cat.” The room 
was full, and the audience were highly pleased with the entertain- 
ments, and Mr. Sporle received the congratulations of all who 
attended, and great was the success thereof. Mr. Louis Leo con- 
ducted with his usual ability, 

Royat Acavemy or Music.—The first concert for the season 
took place in the Hanover-square Rooms. The following pro. 
gramme was performed in presence of a very full audience :— 

Part I.—Funeral Anthem, “ im,”’ Mi i 
bp Mr Hestere and Mr, Wenetens ea Warden "Sete? let 


h their voices raise.” Soli by Miss Stewart, Miss Salmon, Messrs Gard- 
Beek Wetherbee, Weber. Concerto Dramatique, violin, Mr. A. Simmons, 


Part II.—Chorus, MS., from a Mass; the Soli by Miss Cheeseman, Miss 
H. . Recit. and Air, “ But who is 








Marcello. Trio and Chorus, “ Though all alone,” Miss Ransford, Mr. Herbert, 
and Mr. Wetherbee, (Mount of Olives) Beethoven. 

Conductor, Mr. C. Lucas. Principal violin, M. Sainton. 

The Royal Academy of Music, says the Morning Chronicle, was 
instituted in 1822, and is under the immediate patronage of her 
Majesty. The Queen Dowager is the patroness, Prince Albert, 
the King of Belgium, and the Duke of Cambridge, vice-patrons, 
aud the Duchess of Kent, vice-patroness. The committee 
management consists of the Earl of Westmoreland, the chairman, 
who was mainly instrumental in the formation of the institution, 
and to whom it is deeply indebted ; Sir G. Clerk, chairman, ad 
interim; the Earls of Wilton and Fife, Lord Saltoun, the Hon. A. 
Macdonald, Sir G. Warrender, Lieut.General Sir A. Barnard, 
K.C.B., Sir J. Campbell, K.C.T.S, and the Rev. F. Hamilton, 
A.M.; Captain Bontein is the superintendent, and Mrs. Weiss the 
governess. Mr. Cipriani Potter is the principal of the musical 
department ; Mr. C. Lucas the conductor, and M, Sainton first 
violin. Amongst the professors are Sir G. Smart, Sir H. Bishop, 
Signori Crivelli and Negri, Messrs. Goss, Neate, W. S. Bennett, 
W. L. Phillipps, J. Bennett, W. H. Holmes, Mrs. Anderson, 
Madame Dulcken, Miss Kate Loder, &c. There are also pro- 
fessors for Italian and general literature, declamation, &c. ‘The 
pupils may be either in-door students, residing at the academy in 
Tenterden-street, or out-door students ; and all branches of music 
are taught, the selection being made on entrance. The tuition is 
for 40 weeks during the year, and the students, when competent, 
are appointed sub-professors. Certain advantages are given to the 
students who leave the academy, there being three classes of cer- 
tificates to be gained by study and good conduct. Four King’s 
scholarships were founded in 1834, the gainers receiving their 
musical education for two years gratuitously, when the late scholar 
may compete a second time. Many of our most distinguished 
musicians have received their musical education at the Royal 
Academy. There can be no question, however, that its advan- 
tages might be materially increased, if the legislature could be 
prevailed upon to extend its patronage by a financial support, so as 
to form a national Conservatoire. At present the Royal Academy 
is dependent on the payments of the = private donations, and 
the annual proceeds of a fancy dress ball. 

We have few remarks to~offer ou the above programme. There 
was only one composition by a pupil of the institution, Mr. Wylde’s 
MS. chorus. Mr. Wylde is now an associate, not a student in the 
institution. He is a very clever and rising professor, and the 
fragment of his Mass was so well written, and so instinct with true 
musical feeling, that we regretted not to hear the whole of it. It 
was executed with care by the chorus, band, and soloists, and 
exceedingly well received. The performance of M. A. Simmons 
on the violin, and that of Mr. J. T. Mew on the pianoforte, may 
be commended as ambitious attempts, arguing well for the courage 
and energy of the vonng executants. Miss Ransford, the beauty 
of whose voice we have acknowledged some time ago, evinced an 
improvement in style and execution, that demands special remark. 
Miss Stewart must also be named as one of the vocal students most 
likely to attain eminence. She was much and deservedly applauded 
in her recitative and air from Weber’s “ Hymn to Jehovah.” - The 
Funeral Anthem of Handel was performed in respect to the memory 
of Sir William Curtis, Bart., (lately deceased) who was an old and 
staunch patron of the Academy. For the same reason, all the 
students in the orchestra and chorus were attired in mourning. 
The old custom of forming the orchestra out of the actual pupils of 
the institution is now done away with, we presume, from lack of 
efficient talent. This is a great pity, and shows that reform is 
wanting somewhere. We shall return to the subject. 

Cuorat Harmonists.—This Society gave its fifth concert for the 
season on Monday last. The Mass selected for the occasion was 
Haydn’s in UC. Being generally well-known, it was performed 
with admirable precision. We could not, however, but regret the 
absence of Miss Lockey, from indisposition ; for although Miss 
Cubitt kindly consented, at a very short notice, to supply her place, 
this young lady’s voice is not adapted to the soprano parts of the 
Mass. In consequence, the Benedictus was omitted, which we the 
more regret, as it is but seldom that we have opportunities afforded 
us of hearing the masses performed at all in the style originally 
intended by the composers. Miss Dolby sang, in her usual chaste 
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and impressive style, the air from St. Paul, “ But. the Lord.is 
mindful of his own ;” and the first part concluded with’ Spohr’s 

Cantata, ** The Christian’s Prayer,” the solo parts of which were 
as ineffective as in Haydn’s Muss, from the same reason. Croce’s 
madrigal,: “ Cynthia, thy Song,”-(1590) commenced the second 
part. No improvement seems to take place in'the manner in which 
the madrigals are sung, but on the contrary, ‘there “seems to’have 
been a retrogade movement in this respect. We ‘perfectly well 
remember, some years back, when the madrigals were universally 
encored for the artistie style in which they'were sung, but now they 
scarcely reecive a-mark of approval. If ‘itis a rule to sing a 
madrigal, surely it is worth while to have it rehearsed. Mendelssohn’s 
overture to the “ Isles of Fingal” was well'played. Mr. Lockey 
sang the cavatina from the Zauberflite, “Ovcara imagine ;” and 
Mr. Machin, “ The Mariner's Song,” by Frauz Keiser. A duct of 
Haydn's, for soprano and ‘tenor, ‘was inserted in the programme, 
but in lieu thereof, Miss Cubitt sang an extra song. ‘Romberg’s 
“Song of the Bell” concluded the ‘evening's entertainmen‘s, Miss 
Cubitt, Mr. -Lockey, and Mr. Machin singing the solo parts. The 
band ‘was led by Mr.’Dando, and’ Mr. Westrop, as conductor, 
showed, by the able management of the forces under his command, 
what may be done with amateurs, in music like ‘Spohr’s, to which 
they are not accustomed. 

Miss Dinan’ Farmer —This zealous young pianist gave her 
annual concert at the Hanover Square Rooms on Monday evening, 
before ‘# crowded audience. In the true spirit of an artist, Miss 
Farmer had agen a full orchestra for the occasion, and with its 
assistance, she delighted her friends with a very spirited perform- 
ance of Weber's Concert Stiick, which was loudly applauded 
throughout. Miss Farmer also gave a vigorous ‘and effective 
reading of-a brilliant and showy duet, on airs, from Guillaume Tell, 
in which she enjoyed the valuable co-operation of Mr. Blagrove. 
This performance was also received with unanimous and -well- 
merited applause. The list of vocalists was numerous, comprising 
Mrs. A. Newton, Mrs. W. H. Weiss, Misses Rainforth, Sara 
Flower, M. ‘A. Ley, and Cubitt; Messrs. D. W. King, T. Williams, 
J. A. Novello, aid Mr. W. H. Weiss. There were two novelties 
in the programme, both of which merit notice :—a scena by Mr. T. 
M. Jolly, and a very pleasing song, “The Minstrel’s return,” by 
Mr. Howard Glover. These were both ‘cleverly sung by Mrs. A. 
Newton, a clarionet obligato part in the former being beautifully 

layed by-Mr. Maycock, first clarionet in the Drury Lane orchestra. 

Both were received with great favour. Miss M. A. Ley obtained 
much and deserved applause in Wallace’s popular ballad (from 
Matilda), “ A lowly youth ;” and Miss Sara Flower, in an air 
by Donizetti, by her fine voice and impressive style, created 
quite a sensation among the audience. Fantasias on the concertina 
and harp by Mr. R. Blagrove and. Mr. F. Chatterton, agreeably 
varied the entertainments. The conductors were: Mr.. Holmes, the 
distinguished pianist, his intelligent pupil, -Mr. S. Noble, and Mr. 
Hopkinson. ‘The concert was very long, but gave general satis- 
faction. P 

Amateve Mustcar Soctsty.—The following was the programme 
of the fourth meeting on the 19th inst., at the Music Hall, Store- 
street :— 

_ Sym ony G minor, Mozart. Overture, “Oberon,” Weber. Operatic Selec- 
tion, “ Lucia di Lammermoor,” Donizetti. Overturé, “The Siege of Rochelle,” 
Baife. Symphony, C minor, Beethoven. Overture, “ La Gazza »”? Rossini. 

The band is greatly improving. ‘The overture to Oberon was 
capitally played, and envored. Balfe does wonders, and is well 
seconded by his forces. The room-was crowded. 

Crossy Hatt.—Mr. W, Rea commenced a series of three clas- 
sical chamber-concerts last night/in the Throne-room. His pro- 
gramme was very ambitious, including some of the most elaborate 
cor positions of Bach, Scarlatti, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and 
Sterndale: Bennett.. Mr. Rae is, as yet, but a young pianist, 
though he has evidently imbibed good notions of art from his 
master, Mr. Sterndale Bennett, and bids fair, with the sid of 
assiduous study, to make some figure in his profession. His per- 
formance last night developed much real excellence and consider- 
able promise. His fault was in attempting too much, and not 
always hitting the mark. He has a firm touch, a full tone, and no 
litle ene in his style. In. rapid , however, he is 
fidgetty, and is often indistinct : his cantabile playing lacks sen- 


prenist fad svilenoe of the right feeling in what’ Mr.. Rea per- 
formed, Some vocal pieces were nicely sung by 


during the first pat, Mayseder’s second trio, Op. cA pianoforte, 


reted by Madame F, Lablache, ‘Miss Eliza Nelson (encored ‘in 
Piacente ballad, “ Happy Heart”), and Signor F. Lablache, as 
vocalists ; and M. Steveniers and Sigt \ 
We must particularly commend Madame F. Lablache for the 
manner in which she sung Morlacchi’s “aria, “Notte Tremenda” 
(by the bye, originally written with a flute accompaniment obligato) ; 
she was greatly applauded, Jolin mre was received -with great 
favour, being, as usual, encored in both his'songs. “Mr. ‘Benedict 
conducted in a highly effective manner. aps , 

Ma. Linpsa¥ Storen’s Sotkee¢.—The third and Jast of these 
first-ra(e entertainments took place in the Beethoven Rooms, on 
Thorsday. the 18th. The attendance was ver; numerous, and the 
audience highly attentive. The programme was as follows :— 

Part L 
Duet in F major, for two performers on one piano- 


forte, Messrs. Sterndale Bennett and Lindsay Sloper, Mozart. 
Recit. and Aria, Miss Dolby.ses. ss cccoveccsece Mozart. 
Fantasia in F sharp minor, Op. 28, (pianoforte, 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper)ici..ssseccseccnvesesoeceee Mendelssohn. 
Part Il. 
Sonata in G minor; Op. 5, No. 2, for pianoforte 
and violoncello, Messrs. Lindsay Sloper and Rousselot, Beethoven. 


Allemande and Gigue, from the ‘‘ Harpsichord 
Lessons’’... ws : oc oe ee eteeseeres Tall Come 190): 


Caprice from the ‘ Suites des Pidces”,....++s+« , 8. Baci 
Fuga in E minor, from the ‘ Suites des Piéces,” - 
(pianoforte, Mr. Lindsay Sloper).....s+sseceeeyeee Handel, 
Song, Op, 8, No. 3, Miss Dolby.......++0+ «+ +» ‘ Lindsay Sloper. 
W. 8. Bennett.’ 


Study in G MINOFs + cecccercccccesevcsseeseees 

Selection from a Set of 24 Studies, (pianoforte, 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper)....... cocececccecccssessece Lindsay Sloper, 

We have already epoyen our sentiments fully of Mr.. Sloper’ 
refined and elegant talent. He delighted his audience, as usual, on 
this occasion, and was greeted with liberal applause, Mozart's 
duet, with Sterndale. Bennett, was a sare treat. It is seldom we can 
hear two such pianists, and two such musicians together. The 
Santasia by Mendelssohn, was. a fine perkymearet: The last move- 
ment was taken et tremendous speed, but Mr. Sloper accomplished 
it to the end without tiring either himself or his auditors, Lulli’s 
beautiful old allemande was encored. The- same iment was 
paid to Mt. Sloper’s song, “ Dear is my little Native Vule,” a very 
elegant arid charming trifle, which Miss. Dolby ret with exe 
quisite fecling. The.audience separated at.an early hour, perfectly 
gratified with their entertainment, - We are pleased to. hear that 
during.the season Mr.. Sloper, will give a grand. coucert, . with 
orchestra, inthe Hanover Square Rooms. sa vat 

Mosicat. Unton.—Mr. Ella gave his: first meeting at  Willis’s 
Rooms, on ‘Tuesday afternoon, H. Re H, the Duke of Cambridge 
was present,.with nearly three hundred rank and-fushion. 





programme.was as follows:— 
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“Quartet in C, No. 32; Haydn, Quintet in’ E, flat Op. 92. Piano, violin 
viola, violoncello, and c. basso, Hummel. Double Quartet E minor, No. 
3, Op. 87—four violins, two-violas, and two yiolneellos, Spohr, 

Executants,. First Violin, M. Sainton, Second Violin, M. Deloffre. 
Viola, Mr: Hill. Violoncelid, Signor Piatti. Violins extra‘for double 
quartet, Herr Goffrieand Mr. Thirlwall, Viola, Mr..R. Blagrove. C. 
Basso, Mr. Howell,, Pianoforte, Herr, Benedict, : 

The performance gaye general satisfaction, M. Benedict took 
the pianoforte part in the quintet, which he executed in masterly 
style ; Sainton’s playing in. the double: quintet was in the highest 


degree 
whichis ‘a rare distinction for solo performers on the violoncello, 
who oo confine. themselves e the interpretation of were 
fantasias and pieces de circonstance, Messrs, Goffrie, Thirlwall, 
and Howell, proved of high utility in the second violin and double- 
bass parts; albeit; by the way, we hardly thought Mr. Ela justified 
in assigning to a double-bass a part:which Spobr intended for a 
second violoncello. Mr. Hill. the tenor, was, as usual, perfect, and 
was well supported by his junior, Mr, R. Blagroye, in the second 
tenor... The programmes raisonnées with which~ Mr. Ella supplies 
his visitors would be more useful and agteeable were they written 
in a stile somewhat Jess smacking of the ez-cathedrd. Being fallible 
me other bog Pua ing would eertgaaty more bagi Meme 
is opinions delivered with an air of modesty. Oreover, the 
pic baring sotbing to do with Mr, Ella’s peiviie opinions of the 
bith of Falmouth, which are altogether out of place in a concert 

Ma. Danpo’s—The fifth of this gentleman’s interesting quartet 
concerts took eee on Tuesday evening, in the Throne Room, 
Crosby Hall. attendance was very good. The sclection was 
as follows : — oF 

Par? I.—Quartett, ia- G-mejor, No, 75,.for two.violins, viola, and 

Messrs. Dando, Gattie, W. Thomas, and Lucas, Haydn. 
Song, Mr. Kench, ** When I view thy form,” Behrens. Grand Septet in 
D minor, Op. 78, for pianoforte, flute, oboe, horn, viola, violoncello and 
contra b Madame Dulcken.. Messrs. Ribas, Nicholson, Jarrett, W. 
Thomas, Luéas; and C. Severn, Hummel. 

Part If.—Quartet in’ E ‘fiat major,’ No! 10; Op. 74, for two violins 
viola, and Vio! ‘Messrs. Dando, Gattie, W. Thomas, and Lucas, 
Beethoven. Song, Mr. Kench, ‘ Repose,” C. B. Czapek. Ottetto, in 
C minor, for two oboe; “two clirionéts} two ‘horas; and°two bassoons, 
Messrs. Nicholson, Horton, Lazarus, Key}"Jarrett, Hooper, Keating, and 
Johnstone, Mozart. Accompanyist, Mr. Walter ©.’Macfarren. 

We have only. space to. commend the general style of the per- 
formance, and record the entire satisfaction of the audience. 

Mr. Steanpace Bennett's. At the third and last of these 
intellectual entertainments on Tuesday evening, in the Hanover 
Square Rooms, Mr. Bennett provided his visitors, who mustered 
in strong and brilliant array, with the following programme : — 


Part first.—Quintett, in E flat, pianoforte, oboe, -clarionet, horn, and. 


bassoon, composed March 1784;-Messrs.-W. S. Bennett, Grattan Cooke, 
Williams, Platt, and Baumann, Mozart. . Lieder ohne Worte, 4th book 


pianoforte, Mr, W. S. Bennett, Mendelssohn, Song, Mr, Marshall, “ The |, 


Past,”’ W.S. Bennett. Grande Sonate, “ L’Invocation,” pianoforte, Mr. 
W. 8. Bennett, Dussek. 

Part Second.—Sonata in C minor, No. 2, Op. 30; pianoforte and 
violin, Mesars. W. S. Bennett and G, A. Griesbach, Beethoven. . Fugue 
in E minor, posthumous, pianoforte, Mr. W. S.:Bennett,J.8. Bach, 
Part ‘Songs, Nos. 1 and 6, Op. 63, ‘Mendelssohn, Misses Ransford and 
Salmon, Pupils of the Royal Academy of Music. Selection’ from the 
ea oe of W.S. Bennett, Mr. W.S. Bennett. -Accompanyist, 

r. W. Dorrell. ; ‘ 


The volkslied of Mendelssohn and the fague of Bach were 
uhahimously encored. ‘Phe Znvocation of’ Dussek was a superb 
formance ; and the selection from the composer’s own works, 
consisting of his degra Grazioso, Op. 18, and three musical 
sketches called the'Lake, the Millstream, and the Fountain,) was 
a tréat of uo ordinary kind to the lovers of the highest ‘order of 
-pianoforte playing. Mr. Marshall “The past,” with taste and 
eeling, and t 3 Misses Ransford and Salmon cbtained a well 
merited éncore in the first of Merdelssohn’s melodious part-songs — 
“ I would that my love.” ~ Mr. $s accompaniment was in his 
usual finished style, Altogether the entertainment was as varied 
and interesting as it was refined and classical, and the audience 
left the room with general regret, that it was the last for the season. 
It is, however, a consolation that Mr. Bennett has advertised’ a 


Sanesrenndarisiind 5 Sig.F tabi inanesquisite quartet plarate 


feet comennty with. orchestra, in the Hanover Square Rooms, for 
ko 10th... We shall. then have the pleasure of hearing 


some of his more important and elaborate. works. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 

. Weirrsrt’s Somer Dansanres —Held. every. Morday 
evening at the Princesses Concert. Room, continue to attract 
crowded and elegant assemblages. The soirée on Monday 
last, was of the most brilliant of the season,. ‘The: dancers 
were indefatigable; the band was excellent, and. the music 
the most danceable that could be selected from the repertoire 
of. Weippert. Jullien,, Coote, Tolbeeque,.. Kanig, W. L. 
Phillips,-Costa, and Bosissio, whose. ‘‘ Esmeralda Waltzes,” 
are: gems~in.their way. Waeurrert’s “ Prineesses Polka,” 
and ‘* Ethiopian Quadrilles,” are, spirited and agreeable 
compositions. 

Tiuwess on Mr. Macreavy.—We regret to be under the 
necessity of stating that Mr. Macready’s performances, which 
were.to have, commenced last night, (Monday), and to which 
the playgoers of Manchester, have been looking forward with 
such interest, are. deferred in consequence of sudden in- 
disposition.— Manchester Express. 

, Tue Vocat Concerts will not: be resumed. this season, 
Miss Hawes, Miss Birch,- Messrs.. Hobbs, Lockey. and H. 
Phillips having declined to lend their assistance ; or, to speak 
more properly, as directors of the. Vocal. Concert, they have 
thought. fit, for reasons best .known.to. themselves, to remit 
them altogether. 

Deatu ov Mr. Morart.—This favourite and distinguished 
tenor-player, died on Thursday week, at his’ residenee in 
Howland Street, Fitzroy Square, He was in his sixty-third 
year. Mr. Moralt was for tuirty-seven years a member of 
the Royal Society of Musicians; he was for many years 
principal tenor of the Philharmonic Band,.and of the orchestra 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre ; and principal second violin at the 
Ancient Concerts. 

‘Mr./Kwarns’s Concent.—We are glad to hear. that. the 
late Mr. Kearns’s widow. and children will benefit about 210/, 
from the concert which took place on Wednesday last. 
Morning Post. 

Me,. Wirson < left London.on- Saturday for Aberdeen, 
where-he.is about to give a series of his Scotch entertainments. 
‘Mr. Land accompanied him. — Mr. Wilson’s-success-in- Paris, 
has been unprecedented. 

Satz or Musica, Worxs.—The valuable musical property 
of Mr. J. A. Stumpff, late of 44; Great Portland Street, will 
be sold by‘auction by Messrs. Puttick -and ‘Simpson, on 
'Tuesday, March 30th, and following days, at their Rooms, 
Piccadilly. A Catalogue has been transmitted to us. The 
| musical collection is rich and varied, » Among the curiosities 
-and varieties to be proffered for sale, we may note, a portrait 
and sntff-box of Beethoven, each with» a-lock of his -hair: 
ten MSS. in the autograph of Mozart ;-a wedding service of 
| Sebastian. Bach’s in his own hand-writing ; a scrap of writing 
‘in. Beethoven’s. own hand, written on his death bed for “Mr. 
‘Stu ; besides. various autographs.of other. great men, 
including Spohr, Guethe, &c., &c. Attention is ‘particularly 
called to seven. manuscript compositions .of Beethoven, pre- 
sumed to be unpublished. Among these are three overtures. 
We strongly recommend all musical amateurs and connoisseurs 
to attend Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s sale on Tuesday next. 

Mapemoisette Marietta Bapverna’s engagement ter- 
minates this week at Drury Lane. The fair danseuse, however, 
remains in London to fulfil her avocations at the Royal Italian 
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Mrs. Butter. a Manacer.—The Observer states it to be 
more than probable that Mrs. Butler (late Miss F. Kemble, 
for it is necessary to make the distinction, as there is another 
Mrs. Butler, who has advertised readings at Crosby Hall), 
will ere long become lessee of one of our metropolitan theatres ; 
the present tenant of the house being willing to dispose of his 
interest in it at only a moderate profit, namely, 1,000/. a year 
beyond the comparatively low rent he now pays —(There is 
no truth in this report. Mrs. Butler is engaged by Mr. Maddox, 
to give a series of performances at the Princess’s Theatre, 
immediately after Easter.—Eb. | 

Joszru Joacnim.—We have from good authority, that it is 
not quite certain whether this young violinist will come to 
England during the present season. If he comes, it will not 
be before the middle of April. 

Mr. C. H. Apams, the celebrated astronomical lecturer, 
will give a series of readings at the Adelphi Theatre during 
Passion Week, in which he will introduce an account of the 
new planet, and explain its theory. These most interesting 
lectures are exceedingly worthy the notice of those who would 
wish to make themselves acquainted with the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, and speculations arising therefrom. Mr. 
Adams’s splendid orrery will be exhibited as usual. The 
lectures will treat at large on the phenomena of the Sun, 
Moon, Stars, Planets, Satellites, &c., and will describe more 
particularly the annular solar eclipse of the present year. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mr. Pio Ciancnettini.—Thanks for cur Correspondent’s hind note. 
We shalljbe glad of his Anecdotes of Zingarelli, 
Mr. ALFRED WeLvon.—We cannot recommend our Correspondent any 
course more profitable to take thana course of Harmuny-Lessons under 
Macfarren, or some competent instructor. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS. 


THE 109th ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL 
In aid of the Funds of this Charity, will take place 
On Monday, April 19th, 
IN THE FREEMASON’S HALL, 
same d scale as heretofore 


On the ls 
PRESIDENT OF THE DAY—LIEUTENANT-GENERAL LORD SALTOUN. 
J. A. Woon, See. 

















TO THE MUSIC PROPESSION. 
“NASSAU STEAM PRESS,” 


AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICE, 

60, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, CHARING CROSS. 
Every description of CONCERT PRINTING, (Public or Private,) consistin 
of Programmes, Notes, Tickets, Postinc BILus, &c., are neatly oa 

expeditiously executed with economy and taste by 
W. 8S. JOHNSON, 
PRINTER TO HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE 2] YEARS! 
Where also may be had “The Musical World,” and all Operas, Comedies, 
Plays, Farces, Burlesques, and the whole of Webster’s unique Acting Drama. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE 

Is acknowledged as the best specific after three years’ trial, for improving 
the voice and removing all affections of the throat, strongly recommended to 
iin singers, actors, public speakers, and all persons subject to relaxed 
thioats. 

The Proprietors have just received the following Testimonial, amongst 
—_ others, from MADAME ANNA BisHop:— 

“Dear Sir,—I am happy to say that all I have heard respecting the 
efficacy of Dr. Sto.BeRo’s celebrated Lozence is perfectly true, as yester- 
day, feeling myself very fatigued (singing nightly at the Theatre), [ took 
several of the Lozenges, and my voice was very clear, and my throat quite 
free from relaxation. I am, Dear Sir, Yours truly, ANNA BISHOP.” 

Barclay and Sons, Farringdon-street ; Sutton and Co., Bow Churchyard ; 
W. Edwards and Newbery and Sons, St. Paul’s Churchyard; Sanger, and 
Dietrichsen and Hannay, Oxford-street ; and retail by all respectable 
Chymists in the Kingdom, . 





MUSICAL COLLECTIONS & STOCK IN TRADE 


OF THE LATE MR. A. J. STUMPFF, 
Of No. 44, GREAT PORTLAND STREET. 





PUTTICK & SIMPSON, 


(Successors to Mr, FLETCHER), 


Auctioneers of Literary Property, 

Will SELL BY ‘AUCTION, partly at their Great Room, 191, 
PICCADILLY, and partly at No. 44, Great Portland Street, 
The Residence of the late Mr. StumPrFr, 

On TUESDAY, March 30th, and following day, 

At One most punctually, the entire Musical Collections, consisting of numerous 
MANUSCRIPTS 

oF . 
MOZART, BEETHOVEN, 


And other celebrated composers (some unpublished), Printed Music, Curiosities ; 
also the valuable Stock of 
PIANOFORTES AND HARPS, 


Of improved and elegant construction. Together with the partly finished 
Instruments, well-made and seasoned Materials, Tools, Household Furniture, &c. 

May be viewed on the Saturday and Monday before the sale. Catalogues are 
now ready, and will be sent on application. 


EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 


Consisting of many Thousand Pieces, 


500 ENGRAVED MUSIC PLATES, &c, 


Being the greater part of the Stock of Mr. N. B. CHALLONER, late Professor of 
the Harp (retired). 








PUTTICK % SIMPSON, 


(Successors to Mr. FLETCHER), 


Auctioneers of Witerary BBropertp, 
Will Sell by Auction at their Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, 
On THURSDAY, Apri Isr., 


At One most punctually, the valuable Collection of Music, consisting of Preceptive 
and other works for the Pianoforte, Vocal and Miscellaneous Music, more than 
500 Engraved Plates ot works of high reputation. May be viewed two days before 
the sale, and Catalogues now had. 


FAIR COMPLEXION. 
Under the Patronage of the Nobility and Gentry. 


TO THE LADIES.— Wonderful and Important Discovery. 
COCKEURN'S 
ORIENTAL BOTANICAL PREPARATION, 


tant: ly cut eruptions, freckles, pimples, epote, 


For removing aimost instant 
i i f the skin. After one tion of the Botanic Extract, 
and other discolorations 0! app oe Fe act, 


which must be used twice a day, a wonderful change will be 

course of a few days the complexion will assume a beautiful transparent roseate 
hue appearance. e extract to apply is of the most agreeable nature, and the 
first application will prove its wonderful efficacy. Prepared only, and sold whole- 
sale a retail, by the sole proprietor, 

GEORGE H. J. COCKBURN, 9, Aldgate, London; eo 
And Barclay and Sons, Farringdon-street, London ; in bottles at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 
each; also by San er, 150, Oxford-street; Keating, St. Paul’s Church Yard; 
Johnson, 68, Cornhill; Hannay iord-street; Butler and Co., 4, 
; 


and Co. 5 
Cheapside wards, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; Prout, 229, Strand ; and of all other 
Chemists and Perfumers in the kingdom. 


MISS STEELE 


(Professor of Singing at the Royal Academy ot Music), begs to announce a 


Performance of Sacred Music, 
ON WEDNESDAY, MARCH 3ist, 
At Two o’clock, at the 
CONCERT ROOM, 71, MORTIMER ST., CAVENDISH SQUARE, 


Vocalists—Misses Rainforth, Steele, and M. B. Hawes; Messrs. Hobbs, 
Lockey, and Machin, with a’ ” Conductor—Mr. Fisher. The Parent 














94, Albany-street, 


Chorus. 
Harmonium Will be used. Tickets, 5s., at the Musicsellers, and of Miss SreeLe, 
Regent’s-park, - ~ . 
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ROYAL 
COVENT 


ITALIAN OPERA, 





UNDER THE DIRECTION AND MANACEMENT OF MR. BEALE. 





The Nobility, Gen’ Subscribers, and Patrons of Music are respectfally 
. es informed, that the 


NEW THEATRE WILL OPEN 


On’ Tuesday, the 6th of A 
WHEN WILL BE PERFORMED ROSSINI’S OPEKA-SERIA OF 


SEMIRAMIDE, 


IN WHICH 


MADARE on the Scala at Milan, a appearance apen in Chis country), 
StaHOR LAVIA, SIGNOR POLONINI, 
(From the —s Theatre of St. oun the Imperial Theatre, Vienna), 


‘Siqnor 4 TAMBURINI, 
(His first appearance in London for four years) will sustain the principal characters. 
In the course of the evening 


THE NATIONAL ANTHEM 
Will be performed by the entire strength of the company. 
To conclude with a new Ballet, in two tableaux, by M. ALBERT, entitled 


L’ODALISQUE., 
The music composed by Signor Cugin1 (from the San Carlo, at Naples). 
PREMIERES DANSEUSES: 
MLLE, FLEURY, MLLE. BERTIN, 
(From the Académie Royale at Paris), | (From the Imperial Theatre, Vienna, and 
from the Académie Royale), 
MLLE. NEODOT, M. MABILE, M. GONTIE, 
(From Madrid), (From Madrid), &c. 
DIRECTOR oF THE Mustc, ComposER, AND Conpucror—M. COSTA. 
OrGANIstT~—MR. VINCENT NOVELLO. 
THE SCENERY BY MESSRS. GRIEVE AND TELBIN. 


The ee ong gE by Mr. Allen, The Properties by Mr. Blamire. 
Artiste Costumiére—Mrs. Bailey. The newdrop scene bySignori Ferriand Verardi. 
Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes, for the night or season, to be obtained at the Box- 
office ; and at Messrs, Cramer, Beale, and Co.’s, 201, Regent-street. The doors 


wil be opened at half-past Seven o’cloc k, and the performance to commence at 





Just Published : 
ESSAY ON CLASSICAL CHAMBER MUSIC 
BY C. GUYNEMER. 


Price ls. 
To be had of the Author, 73, George-street, Portman-square, 
And of all the principal Music Sellers. 


Warren’s 20 Guinea Cottage Piano-Fortes 





iin it 
- errerss pe 





ARE _ SELLING AT THE 
Manufactory, 71, Leadenhall Street 


town trom 1 and 2, Edvaryeat Gn Bishopsgate Street. 
These Instruments are well ell manufactured of the best be pa we 
FULL TONE AND GOOD H, A two years warranty gi 
= Peres seat y med set YEARS. a ae only house in London 
jund instrument can be obtained at bove price, 
only). “SAL PROFIT AND QUICK RETURNS! vs ns = 


JOHN WARREN, 71, Leadenhall St., opposite Aldgate Pump 





Bat Pee upper gall ery, Is. Private boxes, tickets and places may 
r. A fcroft’s ic Warehouse, 15, New Bond-street. 











HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


Mr, ALLCROFT’S” 
Grand Sacrey and Miscellaneous Concert, 
On TUESDAY NEXT, Manca 30TH, 


At which will appear Mesdames Albertazzi, —_ Lablache, Steele, 
Poole, Hill, Novello, an and Miss Maria B. Hawes Harrison, Travers, 
. Phillips, F. , Brizzi, Guibilei, and nd tir Henry Russell; also the 
original Et Solo oe ken, Richardson, 
Herr Ji i During the evening a grand Morgeau me ope om 
eminent pianists and eight celebrated harpists. es N 
pag! oop rs Leader— Boxes and Stalls, 5s +5 its Se. § 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 
EXETER HALL. 


On WEDNESDAY EVENING, (MARCH Gist, 
Will be performed HANDEL’S ORATORIO, 


THE MESSLAE. 


1 Vocal Performers:——Miss Birch, Miss Kirkham, Miss Dolby, 


Lag re and Chorus will consist of above 


Mr. Lockey, and Mr. H. Phillips. The Band 
500 performers. Tickets, 3s. each, Reserved Seats in the , 58. ; in the area, 
10s. 6d., may be Obtained of the principal Musicsellers ; of Mr. Bowley, 53, 
Cc 


° 102. Strand or of Mr. Mitchell, 
haring Cross; Mr. Ries, 102, : ss 20, Charing Crosse a 
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PIANOFORTES FOR SALE. 


A very superior and powerful toned 63-Octave Rosewood COTTAGE, by Zeitter 
and Co., with metallic string fait check action, &c., cost 60 guineas a short time 
since, and will now be sold for half that sum ; an elegant Rosewood Semi-CABINET, 
63 octaves, with all the latest im rovements, BH 35 3a COTTAGE, 
14 guineas; a 6-OCTAVE SQUAR . Broadw metallic spring plate, 
only #18., cost 52 guineas; a 54 £4. Also, a variety of new and 
improved CABINET. COTTAGE, aad PICCOLO PIANOFORTES, from 35 guineas 
each. Packed free of expense 

C. SCOTC HER, 
(from Collard and Collard’s), 60, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square- 
PIANOFORTES TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 


JUST PUBLISHED, No. II OF 
WOOD’S EDITION 


OF THE 


SCNCS OF SCOTLAK D: 


With Symphonies and Accompaniments for the Pianoforte. 
Edited by G. F. GRAHAM. 
In addition to the Music and Poetry of the e wees 
Notices ot their History, when these can be derived? beeches 
be completed in Twenty MonTHLY NUMBERS, at ae each. 
Number So cane Kight Songs. Published with the Magazines on the first of 
every mon 





contains brief 
tic sources. To 
Each 


ConTENTS OF No. I:— 

Kind Robina lo’es me 

Oh why left I my hame 

Bide ye yet 

Roslin C'astile. 

No, 2:— 
How sweet this lone vale 
My love’s in Germany 
Green g1:0ow the Rushes O! 
O true love is a bonny flower. 


Plowers of the Porest, old set 
Ditto ditto, modern set 

Gloomy Winter 

Bonnie Wee Thing. 





The Bush aboon Traquair 

Auld Robin Gray (old air) 
Ditto ditto (new air) 

My tocher’s the jewel 


Published by WOOD & Co., Music-seliiers, * Waterloo 
Place, Edinburgh ; 


And to be had of Orver & Boyp, Edinburgh; J. ALFRED Novgtto, 69, Dean 
. “ rE Co., London, 


Street, Soho, and 24, Poultry; and SimPKin, MAR§ HALL, & Co., 
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THOMAS BAKER'S 
MODEAN. PIANGFORTE TUTOR. 


Wie an 


Has the honor to announce, spat pat he see Pom ong above work, which 
he flatters himself will be tougd the 

rofession. Notwithstanding the ve taken place in 
Pianoforte: Playing within the last ten no dshatien has been made in 
the system of teaching from ‘Tutors of the Old School; in consequence, many 


gifted with brilliant talents have ‘been-unable to execute the music of the 
present day. For this reason.the 


MODERN ‘PIANOFORTE TUTOR 
Has been introduced, and met with the greatest success from the elite of the 
profession, who have’ urfiversally adopted it. The work is divided into two 
parts : the first being a complete Tutor in itself, containing the 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC, 
Mules for the formation of the Wand, Scales, 


PINGER EXERCISES, &c. 
Interspersed with Morceaux from the works of 
Beethoven, Mozart, Spohr, Weber, Meyerbeer, Roch-Albert, 
Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, &c.—Price 8s. 


The second part consists of a more advanced course of Study, proceeding to 
the most refined style of Modern Playing ; 


Tilustrated with numerous Examples & Exercises, 


On all the various Fingerings adopted by the most eminent Pianistes of the 
MoperRN SCHOOL : with Selections from the Pianoforte Compositions of 
Herz, DoHLeER, THALBERG, &c.; in fact, everything necessary to constitute 
a first-rate Pianist. Price 8s., or 15s, the entire work. 


Published by M. JULLIEN & Co., 
AT THE ROYAL MUSICAL CONSERVATORY, 
214, REGENT STREET, anp 45, KING STREET, 
Where all the Compositions of the above Author may be had. 


JULLIEN’S ALBUM ror 1847. 
M. JULLIEN lias the honor to announce’ that the sixth edition of his 


MUSICAL ANNYVAL FOR 1847 


Is now Published, and will be found by far the best work of the kind that 
has ever appeared ; containing no less than 


Thirty Pieces of Vocal and Fourteen of Instrumental Music, 


The greater part of which have never befere’been published, the copyrights 
having been pu d ‘expressly for this work, at an immense cost, with the 
~—_ Sad rendering it imimeasureably superior to any of its predecessors. 

rtion which has already appeared comprise those pieces only whose 
aerite success has induced M. JULMEN, at the request of numerous 
influential patrons, to include them in #tis: Selection. 

The Illustrations, in addition to the @lab6rately executed Covers, Title, and 
Dedication pages, include two magnificent Views of the interior of Covent 
Garden Theatre. The one taken during the brilliant scene exhibited in that 
splendid arena of the occasion of M.JULLIEN’S GRAND BAL MASQUE; 
the othera VIEW OF THE THEATRE FAKEN DURING THE CON- 
CERTS, the grouping of the Figures itt beth Views exhibiting the audience 
in amanner at once Hfe-like and e To thore who have visited the 
Theatre on either occasion, the ALBUM Wwillforin a delightful Souvenir, and 
to those who have not had the opportunity,i¢ will convey an accurate idea of 
the gorgeous scene. 

A splendidly-coloured Portrait of the celebrated Danseuse, Madlle. 
Fiora Fansri, in the admired Pas, La €astigtiani. An original subject, 
“ Tne Fortune TELLER,” illustrating 8 beautiful ballad of that uame. 

The whole of this department of the has been under the active 
superinténience of J. BRANDARD, whose pencil only has been 
= in its production: 

ing more need be said in favour of 
vast superiority over all others, than 40 
Contributors, where will be found the 
It will also be ed that in od 
— eons Composers, the ALBUM 
Be CW Wee Italy, Ger; 
slates of which has ‘been: made from 
the attention of the Continzntal diletanti, — 


ROYAL CONSERVA 
214, Recent-S1TREET, ANS 






















Work, and in proof of its 
attention to the names of the 
1 talent. in Europe. 

| to the latest compositions of the 
ins some of the newest and 
France, Spain, &c., a careful 
works *that .are now ‘attracting 
ice 18s. and £1 1s, 


RY OF MUSIC, 
46, King-STREET. 





S0VEEMIGN 
“ite Assurance Company, 
No. 5, St, J AMES’S. STREET, LONDON. 
oe ee 


c Lieutenant Colone! Lord} Henry Broadw: ., M.P. 
ni Artner Leg, z Sars “ 














DEPuTy-CHAIRMAN, T. Cy Granger, 


Eaq., M.P.. -. William 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. John Gardiner, mg 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. ‘Aaron Asher Cad Fa. 
Philip P. Blyth, ‘eae Henry William Pownall, Esq. 





Bankers, Sir oo a rt., and Co. 
Messrs. Da 


Solicitors, Campbell. 
Assurances on the lives of persons in Ea of life and every oat of te 
world, granted om a plan which: combines the utmost, aniount. of benefit to 
families of the assured af h, with ever attainable adv advantage nr be life 
which the system of Life ‘Assurance is e of aff 


Policy, on giving aj ne available security for a certain number 
payments, as ex} by the Prospectas. 
very % frtet is aforded to Ma de oy assuring the lives of others, 80 as to render 
such Policies‘ 
A new plan of An eo 4 accumulative Assurance, particularly adapted for 
young lives, und for we as cannot, — riod is cat Le gens on om 
ayment of a fixed premium, securing at once pro in case of prem 
oo and an pemead.ie  me fund, available dering life, should aera require. 
ANNUITIES, ENDOWMENTS, ADVANCES, and ye on liberal terms. 
Detailed Prospectuses, with forms. Propanelsnd every information, may be 
had on application, either personally or by letter, at the Company’s Offices. 
The usual commission fo £olicitors and 7 
_ H, D. Davenrort, Secretary. 


THE PATENT HARMONIUM. 





This beautiful Instrument possesses he sotto 0 oft the ge with ages variety 4 


tone of every wind Instrument, as also ‘tne ra 

suitable for Bacred Music, or. the Dance, and 

Concert Room, Church or ae, of ng omy 
Son, sole agents, where pe “Pare NT HARMONIU con bE rd from 10 till 4, 


daily; and where can 
i LUFF & SON'S 
Elegant Assortment of PESHORORTES, 


Made by experienced w: and thorough! all of hem fe 
prepiped oth he pr Pgide je Fy copeyer > ee weit ia, Tune, Tune, and 
propasee for extrema climates: prices es one-third ees than usual ae 

nstruments tak inex an 

LUPF and SON, 103, Great "Russell Street, “es ba | 





HERR PISCHE K. 
RS iP cena 
WILL ARRIVE IN LONBON 
For the Season, on 
MONDAY, May 10th, 


Letters addgessed to H Pistu ave and Co. a4, Reoxxt 
Saar, wiil ‘be attended to ray - eae 


by Wr sapeneee a ee ea a ot. 


Street, Soho ; Strange, Peternnier ss % 
Siar eect 1847, ome 





